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2G. APPLIED FOR 
SMART AS ITS NAME IS CANNY 


N crisp Autumn days, when the grass begins to brown and crackle 

underfoot, the golf course holds out more charms than ever. Then 

a comfortable Autumn sports suit is just as essential to a good 
game as a good brassie. And, by the same token, that it be smart looking 
is just as essential to the enjoyment of the motor trip beforehand, and 
the cup of tea afterward. 








Lochspun combines che virtues of a non-crushable knitted fabric with the 
sturdy close-woven texture of a homespun. Lochspun is a material 

originated by and exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co. 
Lochspun Suits of brown, Oxford, blue or green heather mixtures, 
English, and impeccably tailored. 
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The Infants’ Outfitting Department 


is showing 


new and wonderfully comprehensive assortments of dainty little 
garments for babies and little children. 


Baptismal Robes and Cloaks; Long and Short Dresses; Caps and Bonnets; 
Undergarments of every description; and, in fact, every essential item of the 
modern layette is here, ready for immediate use. 


There is also a large and very comprehensive selection of 
Nursery Furnishings and Fitments 
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| to wes the Suffrage 


Governor Louis I’. Hart of | 


President Wilson appealed to the Virginia Leigslature, now in session, to ratify the Federal Suffrage 
The Conference of Republican Governors in Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 21, declared in favor of special sessions | 

Amendment so that women may vote in 
Vashington, will call a special session to ratify the Federal 


Amendment. 


1920. 


Suffrage Amendment. 





Alabama and Georgia 


ATIFICATION of the Federal Suffrage Amendment will 
not down. Like Banquo’s ghost, it is a very lively corpse 
even in Georgia, which is the one state in the Union supposed to 
have taken negative action upon it. 
More heat than light seems to have been present in the 
reorgia Legislature in its action against the Amendment, how- 
ever, for forgetting to tie up its loose ends, its action has become 
invalid. Although both houses Amendment, each 
adopted a separate resolution and neither acted upon the resolu- 


rejected the 


tion of the other. In Georgia’s disapproval is 


entirely unofficial. 


consequence, 


A LABAMA is as sharply haunted by the demand for ratifica- 


tion as is Georgia. The Federal Suffrage Amendment has 
been the storm centre of the Alabama Legislature since it was con- 


vened on July 8 in the second half of its split session. Now 
the minority has spoken as follows: 
Montgomery, Alabama, August 13, 1919. 


Mrs. Solon Jacobs, P resident Alabama Equal Suffre ize Associa- 
tion, Birmingham, Alabama. 

‘ Appreciating the importance and justice of the enfranchise- 
ment of American women by the amendment to the United States 
Constitution, which by more than two-thirds majority of both 
houses of Congress has been submitted for ratification to the 
legislatures of the states and which is now pending in the Alabama 
legislature, 

“We, the undersigned, members of the Alabama legislature, 
comprising the entire Republican membership of that body, desire 
at this time to assure you of our intention to vote for the ratifica- 
tion of said amendment unless prevented from so doing by the 
failure of the Democratic majority to bring the matter to a vote 
at this session of the legislature. 

“While the Republican party is so committed to equal suffrage 
as to warrant the assumption that the Republican members of 
this legislature would vote as indicated in this statement, in view 
of the fact that with only fourteen days left of the session, we 
see no indication of being permitted an opportunity to record our 
votes in favor of the ratification of said amendment, and we take 
this means of conveying to you and through you to the women 
of the entire country the unanimous position of the Republican 
minority in the Alabama legislature upon this question of funda- 
mental justice. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. P. Loncsuore, Shelby County; T. J. CALVERT, 
Walker County; T. H. Rosertson, Cullman 
County; J. M. Burns, Winston County; W. A. 
REYNOLDS, Chilton County ; J. C. HARPER, Senator, 
Shelby County. 


F  grenrgen Democrats are now stopping in their tracks to 
ponder it is good political business to let the 
Republicans have 
Homer Cummings, 
mittee, 
August 21 
Democratic Legislators 
This point was strongly seconded by Mrs. 
man of the Democratic Woman’s National Committee. 

Before either of the national leaders arrived in Montgomery 


whether 
all the credit of approval of the Amendment. 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
meeting in Montgomery on 
and he has urged the 


in an address at a mass 
, has advised them that it isn’t, 
to give a second thought to ratification. 


George Bass, chair- 


to give this advice to the Alabama Democrats, Chief Justice 
John C. Anderson, a native son of Alabama, had spoken before 
the Alabama Legislature behalf of the Amendment. Chief 


“not as a judge or repre- 


Justice Anderson’s appeal was made, 
a husband and 


sentative of the court, but as a native 
father, in behalf of more than 200,000 white women of Alabama.” 
Amendment “the most momentous 


citizen, 


He called ratification of the 
question that has ever confronted a Legislature, the most im- 
proposed to the Federal Constitution.” 


portant Amendment ever 
Committee in- 


On August 21 the State 
dorsed the Suffrage Amendment and pledged support to every 
present Legisla- 
Amendment. 


Democratic Executive 
movement looking to its early ratification by the 
special meeting was called to consider the 


Who Goes There 


T was from the reports of the United States Government itself 
that the League of Women Voters got its first great impulse 
After American 
the Interior, 


ture. 


toward the need of education for citizenship. 
men were drafted into the army, Secretary of 
Franklin D. Lane, wrote, on March 14, 1918, the following letter 
to the President of the United States, setting forth the appalling 
danger to the country from an unexpectedly wide-spread adult 
illiteracy : 

“T believe that the time has come when we should give serious 
consideration to the education of those who can not read 
write in the United States. The war has brought facts to our 
attention that are almost unbelievable and that are in themselves 
accusatory. There are in the United States (or were when the 
census was taken in 1910) 5,516,163 persons over 10 years of age 
who are unable to read or write in any language. There are now 
nearly 700,000 men of draft age in the United States who are, I 
presume, registered who can not read or write in English or in 
any other language. 
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“Over 4,600,000 of the illiterates in this country were 20 
years of age or more. This figure equals the total population of 
the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Delaware. The percentage of illiterates varies in the several 
states from 1.7 per cent in Iowa to 29 per cent in Louisiana. 
More than 10 per cent of it was in 13 States. Half of the 
illiterates were between 20 and 45 years of age. It has been 
estimated by one of those concerned with this problem that if 
these five million and a half illiterate persons were stretched in a 
double line of march at intervals of 3 feet and were to march 
past the White House at the rate of 25 miles a day it would 
Over 58 per 
cent are white persons, and of these 1,500,000 are native-born. 

“I beg you to consider the economic loss arising out of this 
condition. 


require more than two months for them to pass. 


If the productive labor value of an illiterate is less by 
only 50 cents a day than that of an educated man or woman, the 
country is losing $825,000,000 a year through illiteracy. This 
estimate is no doubt rather under than over the real loss. The 
Federal Government and the States spend millions of dollars in 
trying to give information to the people in rural districts about 
farming and home making. Yet 3,700,000, or 10 per cent, of 
our country folk can not read or write a word. They can not 
read a bulletin on agriculture, a farm paper, a food-pledge card, 
a liberty loan appeal, a newspaper, the Constitution of the United 
States, or their Bibles, nor can they keep personal or business 


accounts. An uninformed democracy is not a democracy. 
66 =D: . 
HERE is even a larger problem than this that challenges 


our attention, and that is the teaching of the English 
tongue to millions of our population. Dr. John H. Finley, pres- 
ident of the University of the State of New York, in a recent 
speech presented this picture which he found in one of the 
cantonments : 

“** How practical is the need of a language in this country com- 
mon to all tongues is illustrated by what I saw in one of the great 
cantonments a few nights ago. In the mess hall, where I had sat 
an hour before with a company of the men of the National Army, 
a few small groups were gathered along the tables learning 
English under the tuition of some of their comrades, one of whom 
had been a district supervisor in a neighboring state and another 
a theological student. In one of these groups one of the exercises 
for the evening consisted in practising the challenge when on 
sentry duty. Each pupil of the group (there were four of 
Italian and two of Slavic birth) shouldered in turn the long- 
handled stove shovel and aimed it at the teacher, who ran along 
the side of the room as if to evade the guard. The pupil called 
out in broken speech, ‘ Halt! who goes there?’ 
came from the teacher, ‘ Friend.’ And then, in as yet unintel- 
ligible English (the voices of innumerable ancestors struggling 
in their throats to pronounce it), the words, ‘ Advance and give 
the countersign.’ 


The answer 


So are those of confused tongues learning to 
speak the language of the land they have been summoned to 
defend. May the end of this decade, though so near, find every 
citizen of our state prepared to challenge, in one tongue and heart, 
the purposes of all who come, with the cry, ‘ Who goes there?’ ” 


T is in part at least as an answer to this challenge of “ Who 

goes there?” that the League of Women Voters has chosen 
for its first task a program of education for citizenship. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt in her speech in St. Louis at the Golden 
Jubilee of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
outlined a campaign of education for Americanization and 
Citizenship, which was adopted by the national conference of 


the League of Women Voters. In pursuance of this program, 
the Woman Citizen is today offering its readers an educational 
number which touches upon a few of the educational ideals and 
programs now before the public. In another column is ap- 
pended for reference a comparative table of illiteracy percen- 
tages, and a list of the states which have educational qualifica- 
tions for the franchise. It is the earnest belief of suffragists 
everywhere that the entrance of women into the electorate should 
make for high and human and democratic standards of citizen- 
ship. 


Weeding Out Illiteracy 
ENTUCKY is proud of the rapid advance it is making in 
K reducing its illiteracy percentage. In Kenton County, for 
example, the illiteracy percentage has already been reduced 33% 
per cent since 1910. 
chairman of the Kenton County Illiteracy Commission, Mrs. 
Charles F. Firth, of Covington, Kentucky, not to have a single 
adult illiterate in the county by the time the new census is taken 
in 1920. 
Mrs. Firth is the recording secretary of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, and her present interest in adult education 
She ex- 


It is on the program of the newly appointed 


is the direct outcome of her state suffrage work. 
plains the connection this way: 

“The enfranchisement of all women is a dream that I have 
cherished for many years, and one which I have earnestly tried 
to do my little ‘bit’ to make ‘come true’. When traveling 
through the state in 1914, and speaking on the subject, when the 
movement still was unpopular, I had a fine opportunity to learn 
at first hand something of the paramount needs of our state. 
While working in the mountain counties for this cause I ex- 
perienced difficulties that brought me to realize the great need 
for co-operation with Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart and her staff 
in an intensive campaign against illiteracy. It was most sur- 
prising and humiliating as well, to offer my literature to a man 
and to have him hold it upside down and blankly stare at it, 
asking, ‘what it was about, anyhow,’ and when told it was 
about ‘letting the woman vote,’ to have him leer and sneer as 
he assured me that ‘he would do the voting for his women 
folks’ and that ‘ when women got to voting he was going to quit.’ 
I sometimes replied that ‘it might be a good thing for the 
community if such as he were to quit.’” 

When asked about the prospect of Kentucky ratifying the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, Mrs. Firth said she was con- 
fident Kentucky would ratify at the first opportunity “ because 
I have an abiding faith in the wisdom and political sagacity of 
our Legislators, who will, no doubt, realize that unhesitating 
justice to these future voters, the women of Kentucky, by speedy 
ratification of the amendment will prove as good politics as it 
is good principle!” 
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From Nunnery to University 


By 


tes history of the higher education 
ot women two stages, an 
earlier one for the education of /adies, and 
the nineteenth century movement for the 


shows 


education of ordinary female persons. Be- 
hind these are two other periods, an earl) 
eifort to gain an elementary education for 
girls—which goes back far into the middle 
aves—and the movement of the last two 
hundred years for really higher education. 

Learned abbesses, such as Heloise 
and Hilda of Whitby, are romantic figures 
ii medieval history; yet even among 
cerical ladies learning was the exception 

id not the rule, and it must have taken 
i ttle indeed in those illiterate days to give 

person the reputation for profound wis- 
com. Even as far back as the thirteenth 
century there are here and there traces of 
an effort, never abandoned till it suc- 
ceeded, to give some teaching to girls of 





EMMA WILLARD 


Mary Sumner Boyd 


\scham for her tutor. The learned repu 
Jane Grey is too well 
These were not isolated 


tation of Lady 
known to recall. 
cases, for learning among ladies was the 
fashion of that But schools foi 
girls of other classes were not a part ot 
( scheme of common 


time. 
Queen Elizabeth’s 
schools, and the earliest endowed girls’ 
school of which we have a record was a 
school in Warwickshire in the middle of 
the seventeenth run by Sir 
Nethersole. 

In 1673 Mrs. Bathsua Makin, tutor to 
Charles [irst’s daughters, demanded the 


century, 


francis 


same education for women as for men in 
her “ Essay to Revive the Ancient Repu- 
tation of Women.” At about this time a 
Mrs. Perwick founded a school for ladies 
and Madame de Maintenon in France 
founded her school for the daughters of 
poor gentlemen at St. Cyr. 

It was Mrs. Makin who made the first 


the laity. Here and there convents took 
them in to teach them with no idea of 
making nuns of them. For example, St. 
Mary’s Nunnery, Winchester, had a 
school of 100 boys and 26 girls. Dame 
Tryphena, the first secular school mistress 
on record, is spoken of as early as 1292 
and just about a hundred years later there 
were in the Paris Schoolteachers’ Guild 
forty-two school masters and no less than 
twenty-one school mistresses. 

Of this early time we have merely 
recorded lists. If one only knew some- 
thing of the living facts of this struggle 
for self-development, it would illuminate 
one of the most interesting chapters in 
the history of the sex which has never 


Symon WILLARD was probably the first 
woman tw hold an electiz 
school office. Mrs. Willard was one of the 
group of American educators who carried on 
schools in the 


America to 


the movement for common 
United States. In the course of her work she 
was called to Kensington (Conn.) 


schools there and when they were started she 


to organize 
was elected superintendent. There was some 
academic discussion of whether a 
could properly be elected to office, but there 
was no thought of removing her. She accepted 
the office, but with the stipulation that the non- 
as much part in 


non-voter 


voting mothers should have 
the conduct of the schools as the voting fa- 
thers. For this organized the 
women of Kensingion into the Female Com- 


mon School Association of Kensington 


purpose she 


demand for equal educational opportunity, 
but it was Mary Astell’s “ Serious Pro- 
posal to Ladies for the Advancement of 
Their True and Greatest Intellect,” writ- 
ten in 1695, which directed popular atten- 
tion to the subject of the higher education 
of women. 

The Serious Proposal was to “ erect a 
Monastery—or Religious Retirement- 
being not only a retreat from the world 
but likewise an institution and a previous 
discipline to fit us to do the greatest good 
in it.” Here women were to be educated 
to be equals of men and thus rendered on 
their return to the world better citizens, 
better wives and better mothers. Of the 
education of her day Mary Astell says: 


been subordinated as successfully as his- 
tory would have us think, for if it had, 
women would not be as capable as they have proved themselves 
of taking their places today as the equals of men. 


N the fifteenth century in Italy, England and France the 

learned lady of the Renascence appears, and wives and sisters 
of the Italian despots—Sforzas, d’Estes and others—take their 
places, not only as paragons of beauty and charm, but as the 
equals of their men companions in classics and philosophy. 

Castiglione in The Courtier (1508), requires learning of both 
ladies and gentlemen at court and says: “ Whatever men can 
know and understand, woman can also; and where the intellect 
of one can penetrate, there also can the other.” 

Henry Cornelius Agrippa in his “ Nobility of the Female Sex 
(1529), maintained that women’s weakness came from their 
training and when educated and compared with men of like gifts, 
they are the equals or superiors of men. 

In England both Queen Mary the Catholic and Queen Elizabeth 
the Protestant were highly educated, the latter having Roger 


“Ignorance and a narrow education lay 
the foundation of vice.” Recognizing this, she does not criticise 
the woman of her day, but rather wonders that she is as good 
as she is. “ Instead of inquiring why all women are not wise and 
good,”” says she, “we have reason to wonder why there are 
any so. Were the men as much neglected and as little care taken 
to cultivate and improve them, perhaps they would be so far from 
surpassing those whom they now despise that they themselves 
would sink into the greatest stupidity and brutalities.” 

Her plan for women, she hopes “ would procure them inward 
Beauty to whom nature has denied outward and not permit those 
Ladies who have comely Bodies to tarnish their Glory with de- 
Would have you all be Wits, or what is better. 


would excite in you a generous emulation to excel 


formed souls 
Wise 
in the best things.” 

The Monastery has been called a foreshadowing of Girton 
College, Cambridge, by two hundred years. There was some 
talk of an endowment to carry it into effect but this never 


materialized. 
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ARRIET EUSEBIA HARCOURT soon set up an institu- 

tion with somewhat the same idea and a goodly number of 
ladies’ schools sprang up in other parts of England. Addison, 
Steele, Defoe, and with intermissions of scurrilous attack, even 
Dean Swift, had a certain sympathy with the better education of 
women. However well meant, these efforts and this support, 
they by no means realized Mary Astell’s or Mrs. Makin’s ideals, 
nor—yet the ideal of that “ Sophia,” a writer of the next genera- 
tion—conjectured by some to be Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
—who in an essay on “ Woman not Inferior to Man,” contended 
boldly for perfect equality in both education and opportunity. 
“Why is education useless to us?’ says she. “ Because we have 
no share in pubiic office? Why have we no share in public office? 
3ecause we have no education.” 

There were plenty of schools in the eighteenth century, it is 
true, and there was But 
the former were silly finishing schools and the sort of education 
offered girls in this century was roundly criticised, among others, 
by Hannah More, in 1799, in her “ Strictures on Feminine Educa- 
tion.” The learned ladies were the fashionable group known as 
Bluestockings, who went in, it is true, for learning, but openly 
repudiated any desire to use their learning for public purposes. 


a fair smattering of learned ladies. 


But before the nineteenth century opened, a woman who stands 
alone and will always stand alone in the woman’s movement, had 
demanded more than the education of ladies and even more than 
merely the higher education of women—she demanded for women 
full freedom and equality with men, and this in an age when to 
make such a proposition was to invite scurrility and abuse. This 
was the beautiful and unhappy Mary Wollstonecraft, the sorrows 
of whose life and death were all consequences of her womanhood, 
but whose uncompromising, just spirit neither sorrow nor abuse 
could break. Her “ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 1792, 
does not speak for the lady alone, but demands full equality of 
opportunity in education, as in public life, for all women. 


HE nineteenth century is a period, not of isolated personalities 
demanding rights, but of broad and steady progress con- 
tributed to by many. Among others to be credited for the expan- 
sion of women’s educational opportunities during this period are 
Emily Davies, who founded Girton College, Cambridge, and 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, who aided in the founding of 
Newnham. 

In 1848 Queen’s College for Women was founded in London 
and a few years later given a royal charter. Soon after this 
Dorothea Beale founded a school for girls at Cheltenham on the 
model of the great boys’ public schools. 

In 1864 women asked to have equal share of the public fund 
for education. Emily Davies and Mrs. Fawcett were among those 
who made this plea to the Commission of Enquiry for Endowed 
Schools. The result, which came only after several years, was 
that a girls’ grammar school was founded at Bradford in 1875. 
Even as late as this we seem to hear an echo of the eighteenth 
century in the description by the Schools Enquiry Commission of 
the British girls’ schools of the time: “ To us the softer graces 
are more attractive than the sterner virtues: we care less in 
women for vigorous intellects and firm purposes and more for 
tasks which domesticate and accomplishments which charm.” 

However, all this sentiment has yielded to reason and today 
all important British universities admit women and all except 
Oxford and Cambridge give degrees regardless of sex. 

One great name stands out in the history of the higher educa- 
tion of women in the United States. That is Emma Hart 
Willard, an educator of the first rank, the pioneer in America who 


worked for women and the first person in the world who obtained 
public money for their education. 

Emma Hart was born in a Connecticut town and from the age 
of fifteen taught in district schools. At the age of twenty-two 
she married Dr. John Willard and a few years after started a 
boarding school at Middlebury, Vermont, to help her husband, 
who had met with financial reverses. It was at Middlebury that 
she wrote her “ Address to the Legislature, proposing a plan for 
Improving Female Education,” which in 1818 was, after he 
removal to New York, brought to the attention of Governo: 
De Witt Clinton and was the occasion of the passage of an act 
through the New York Legislature providing that female 
academies should have public funds. This act was the firs: 
of its kind in the world. On the strength of this Mrs 
Willard moved her seminary to Troy, N. Y., and enlarged it. 
introduced mathematics and other higher studies. But unfortu- 
nately it was almost twenty years before any public money was 
actually spent for the Troy Female Seminary and if it had not 
been for city and private funds contributed in the early days this 
new public enterprise in education would have gone under. 
Subsequently the Troy Seminary became also what might be 
called a model training school for teachers. 


HESE are the bare facts of this first successful effort to put 

the state behind the higher education of women. Mrs. Wil- 

lard’s argument for the higher education of women is expressed 
in the introductory paragraphs of the address. Says she: 

“Tf the improvement of American female character and that 
alone could be effected by public liberality employed in giving 
better means of instruction; such improvement of one-half of 
society would of itself be an object worthy of the most 
liberal government on earth; but if female character be raised, 
it must eventually raise that of the other sex; and thus does the 
plan proposed offer as the object of legislative bounty to elevate 
the whole character of the community.” 

Considered in relation to motherhood there is an even stronger 
argument for the higher education of women: “ Considered in 
this point of view, were the interests of male education alone to 
be consulted, that of females becomes of sufficient importance 
to engage public attention. Would we rear the human plant to 
its perfection, we must first fertilize the soil which produces it. 
If it acquires its first bent and texture upon a barren plain it 
will avail comparatively little should it be afterwards transplanted 
to a garden.” 

This is the same idea that Mary Astell tersely expressed when 
she said: “If she do not make the child, all will agree that she 
has the power to mar him.” 

In his life of Emma Willard, Henry Barnard, who himself did 
much for women’s education, says of her: “ The selection of 
Emma Willard to occupy a place in this gallery of American 
teachers was not so much because of her accomplished work; not 
because she had by unsurpassed energy established the first scien- 
tific female seminary; not because as an author, a million of her 
books were circulated; not because she has published various, 
addresses on the subject of education, presented by invitation 
before various important bodies in general interest as a result of 
investigations in physiology ; nor because she has done much dis- 
interested work for the improvement of the public schools; nor 
because she initiated in her own seminary a system for the special 
education of teachers; but because she is pre-eminently a Repre- 
sentative Woman, who suitably typifies the great movement of 
the nineteenth century for the elevation of woman. 


(Continued on page 315) 
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N the New York Sunday 
| Times, there was recently a 
reproduction of a modern pic- 
ture of the 
motherhood, “ The mother en- 
throned.”” When shall we see one, ** The mother compensated ” * 
Chivalry is ancient; the ballot and the wage in the woman's hand 
are conceded to be more just than that ancient habit of looking 
What woman at the 


glorification of 


upon woman as helpless and dependent. 
close of a year’s work with her baby, work for twenty-four hours 
a day, and seven days a week, and fifty-two weeks of the year, 
would not if she could show her work to be worth it. prefer a 
check for $2,000 to being worshipped, for example’: Many a 
man and woman today gets as much as that for work less exact- 
ing, less responsible, and requiring no greater mental and phys- 
ical capacity than that exercised by a mother who does well her 

ork of caring for her baby. But we'll never as mothers get that 
amount or any other amount, until we go out for it. 

My experience is, to be sure, only an expedient, but it may 
vive another mother a clue whereby she may utilize her valuable 
ability to the profit of her family, individually and socially, and 
to the benefit of the household budget which appals us at every 


urn these days. 


D 
ORCHARD 
ARE 
JUST 
LIKE 
BOYS 





FOUND myself well established in the profession of teach- 

ing, before marriage and consequent motherhood, and had 
faced, as | thought, the alternative of choosing between my protes- 
sion and the care of the babe. Afterward I puzzled out a scheme 
whereby I was able to keep in touch with both family and profes- 
sion. I established a beautiful home in a suburb, in the heart of 
an old orchard, with a brook running through it, a natural amphi- 
theatre where plays might be staged, a small garden space and 
ample playground area. Here I gathered about us, to begin with, 
some of my neighbor’s children. In fact, just as I was contem- 
plating the opening of a school in my home, two parents besought 
me to tutor their children. One had tried the public school, but 
contagious diseases, three in succession, had kept her children out 
of school most of the year. So she was in search of a private 
open-air school that they might weather the coming winter more 
easily. 

Then I informed everybody I knew that I was intending to 
take children into my home to live with us. First a New York 
boy, a year older than my own boy, who needed to live in the 
country came, and here and there from neighboring boroughs 
and cities, mothers hearing of our group, brought their children 


to stay, or sent them daily by trolley. 


Motherhood, a Profession 
An Experiment in Education 
By Anna Noyes of Old Orchard School 


Now we are beginniny 
our eighth year, with four 
in the 


children _ living 


house, and seven coming 
in for the day, which, for 
this kind of a school, is all 
As a busi- 


ness it has paid well, and it 
that my 


we can handle. 


has meant own 
boy got that social training 
which can come only by 


being a member of a large 





family, a training which no 


however devoted, 


OF HER 


mother, 
can give unaided to her 


NOYES AND TWO 
BIG FAMILY 


MRS 


single child. 
ROM a professional point of view, one great advantage that 
I have over teachers handling larger groups in the ordinary 
school, is the freedom I can permit the children in carrying out 
The setting free of this creative impulse, has 
This little 


{ ne 


their own ideas. 
resulted in the most delightful surprises for me. 
group is for all the world like any community of adults 


boy proposes to make a boat or a water wheel, or a chair, or to 


lay out a railway system, or whatever. Another will respond to 
the effect that it’s a good idea and he’s going to make one too, 
only his will have this or that variation or improvement. So the 
little tots begin to feel a certain amount of pride in having 
started something worth while. David D. began to build boats, 
David W. made the first bed. Aynard at the age of four con- 
structed the first chair for his little brother of Ralph 
staged the first play, Peter Pan. Leonard stimulated them all 
to learn the touch system on the typewriter, and to play with 
electric cars. Kenneth made the first painted toy animal. Ralph 
and Leonard were the first to play the violin, and so on. Almost 
every child has initiated something, by which he is remembered 
and which is copied with variation as it were by the community. 
I often feel that the children themselves have created the Old 
Orchard atmosphere, and that this is why it makes so strong an 
appeal to every child entering it for the first time. 

The curriculum of our local Public School is followed closely 
enough so that as the need arises the child may enter the larger 
school; but, in addition, our children find ample time to build 
and paint and play more in the out-of-doors than is generally 
possible where larger numbers are gathered together. 


three. 


F course, this school means hard work, but as the income has 
increased better help has been secured, and can be increas- 
Anyway, all worth-while things in life demand 


ingly possible. 
Granted the mother has a natural love for 


untiring devotion. 
children and an intuitive understanding of their point of view, 
both strengthened by a serious study and preparation to meet 
their varying problems, the home school may become to many 
another mother a source of great pleasure and sufficient profit to 
justify her undertaking it. The great trick is to utilize kitchen, 
garden, care of pets, shop, typewriter, library, laundry, study, 
pianola, musical instruments, tramps abroad, in fact the entire 
environment and daily routine of living, in order to satisfy the 
child’s desire for activity, for usefulness, and for growth. 
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Citizenship Schools 


By Marjorie Shuler 

REMBLING at their temerity and wondering if any would 

respond, a little group of New Hampshire women sent out 
a call in July asking the women of the state to leave their homes 
and go for four whole days to the little town of Durham, there 
to consider how to make themselves into the best kind of citizens. 
There were women on the list of patronesses and the committee 
of management headed by Miss Martha S. Kimball, president 
of the State Suffrage Association, who stand for leadership 
among the women of New Hampshire, whether in suffrage or 
child welfare, civics or women’s clubs. And joining with the 
women in the invitation was the New Hampshire State College, 
the first time in the history of the world that a state college has 
co-operated with the women of a state in such an undertaking. 
_ And the response! [rom all over the state they came. \Women 
from farms, women from tiny towns, women from cities, eager 
and earnest at the rallying cry of citizenship. With very short 
notice and with very little newspaper publicity, 200 women were 
registered at the school from July 8th to 12th, the college dormi- 
tories housing the visitors and the classrooms open for their use. 

There was a spiritual quality in that gathering recognized not 
alone by the women students and faculty. A big Boston dail) 
sent one of its humorous-minded correspondents with a cartoonist 
to write a Sunday story which should make New Hampshire rock 
with glee at the absurdities of that little group of women. The 
two men spent a morning at the school, and at noon they tele- 
phoned the city editor there would be no funny story,.the quality 
of thought was something they could not joke about. And a 
professor from a big college who went in smiling mood to speak 
remained in attendance to the very last session and pledged the 
support of his institution to future efforts of the kind. 

Probably no better reflections on the school could be gained 
than through the columns of the Boston and New Hampshire 
papers. Here are some of the comments: 

Manchester New Hampshire Union: “The opening at the 
State College at Durham of the first school of citizenship for 
women ever held in New England marks a new era, politically, 
of transcendant importance. The school which will teach women 
the duties and responsibilities of their new estate as voting citi- 
zens of the republic dis- 


reeked and the near 
beer 
against and decried. 
Here the 
motherly procession 


was _ sighed 


has_ been 
and 
the 
lecture 


of white skirts 
summer hats up 
hill to the 
room three times a 
day.” 

Boston Massachu- 
setts Post: “* Anti- 
suffragists are sitting 
side by side with suf- 
fragists at this first 


ee eh a, ee ee 


school for women 
student voters. MRS. MARY I. WOOD 
Women of fashion Leader of the School 


and club women listened with no less interest than the farmers 
wives, who are coming in great numbers from the surroundin; 
country. The lecture hall is crowded; there is no eight-hour da) 
for the women; through three solid sessions of at least three 
hours each morning, afternoon and evening they are in the class 
room; they are devoting all their waking hours to mastering 
every bit of available knowledge useful for prospective voters. 
At meal time they discuss citizenship. Until far into the night 
they sit debating upon every phase of citizenship, and some ot 
them admit they dream citizenship.” 
Boston Massachusetts Herald: 
forth as a guiding star of the new firmament of women voters at 


“ Non-Partisanship blazed 


the first session here today of the school of citizenship.” 

Concord New Hampshire Patriot: ‘‘ Whoever conceived the 
idea of the school had a happy thought and excellent judgment 
was shown in the selection of speaker to interpret the party 
beliefs.” 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, one of the most loved and 
respected women of New Hampshire presided over the sessions, 
three a day, and the intervening conferences. On the first morn- 

ing Mrs. Wood set forth 





closes on the the 
women who are respon- 
sible for the adoption of 
the plan a recognition that 


part of 


these duties and responsi- 
bilities cannot be properly 
discharged without  ade- 
quate and intelligent prep- 
aration. 

Boston Vassachusetis 
American: “In mood oi 
deepest religion, hundreds 
of women who take their 
vote like their marriage 
vows, have spent four days 
at this little college among 
the hills, planning what 
they should do with their 
vote. Here has not been 
the conciave of the ward 
politician, where tobacco 





CAMPUS, NEW 





HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE 


the purpose of the school 
in these words, “ If women 
voting means doubling the 
votes of men, our object is 
defeated. We must 
tribute strength and intelli- 


con- 





gence of our own. There 
can be no division upon 


strictly party lines. There 
must be the aim of 
principles, good men, good 


good 


government.” 

There were two series 
of talks, one on parliamen- 
law by Mrs. Wood, 
she called 
ardized common 
and one on Citizenship by 
Mrs. Nancy M. Schoon- 
maker, in which she took 
(Continued on page 314) 
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Gatherers and Dispensers of Knowledge 


HEN the recent Senate debate involv- 

ing the Shantung question was at its 
height, information on the details of the 
prior international agreements involved was in much demand, 
and was not always easy to procure. Students, writers and even 
business men had reasons for wishing to consult the treaties, 
which few would have found it convenient to read in the original 
even if they had been obtainable. Happily certain libraries, 
including the New York Public Library, possessed English trans- 
lations of these documents. They were able to answer numerous 
enquiries, and to furnish important facts which otherwise would 
have been virtually inaccessible. 

When Benedict XV was elevated 
came so shortly after his appointment 
tion as to his early life was difficult 
to find in the United States. The 
eager newspaper men of New York 
were baffled for a time, until the New 
York Public Library supplied them 
material and a translation from an 
obscure Italian newspaper on file in 
its stacks. 

If you found yourself in the heat 
of a campaign for better working 
conditions for women, and wished 
the text of an eight-hour law pending 
in Congress, or found it necessary to 
know the date of the state election in 
. given state, where would you turn? 
Or if you were interested in conser- 
vation, and desired a short notice to 
ascertain the forest acreage of the 
United States? Or an investor, and 
sought accurate data as to the min- 
eral resources of a region which was 
being opened and developed? Most 
cities today have public and special 
libraries in which information of this 


to the papacy his election 
as a cardinal that informa- 


kind can be secured—not after slow 
and labored search, but in quick re- 
Women 


their 


sponse to a telephone call. Street. 


leaders long discovered 
value; business mgn are fast learn- 


ing it, as are all workers in every field of public 


ago 


actiy ity ~ 
HE young woman who faces the choice of a profession is 
also finding it out. Of the many paths open to her, none af 
fords greater variety of choice or more congenial environment 
than library work. It not only typifies a wide range of tastes and 
interests, but it attracts the woman who wishes real work and who 
desires to take a real place in her community. It is linked up 
with the schools and with business, with the church, with the set- 
tlement, and with government. What is more, the woman who 
is attracted to it, whether by the chance for working with books 
or for social service, need have no fear of finding an overcrowded 
field. Library workers are at a premium.. The library schools 
find it quite impossible to supply the demand for them. Salaries 
moreover are advancing rapidly, so that real inducements can 
be held out to the high-school or college graduate who is casting 
about for a life-work. 
The library as an institution is in reality many-sided, and not 
to be limited by any of the lesser definitions commonly accorded 


By Ernest J. Reece 
Principal of the New York Library School 





New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue and 42d 
This has been the most active 


for war activities during 


to it. The collections of cuneiform tablets 
accumulated by Assyrian kings were libra- 
ries. So the treasure rooms 
of manuscript in medieval monasteries, and the laboriously pro- 
duced books prized by royal patrons of learning in and after the 


Every school and every scholar worthy of the name 


also were 


renaissance. 
has leaned upon some group of volumes representing the wisdom 
of earlier ages, and out of this dependence have grown the great 
college and university collections—hand-maidens of education in 
the truest sense. In recent decades the public library has come 
to ascendency, and to be looked upon in the English-speaking 
world as a leading medium for popularizing knowledge and for 
promoting wholesome intellectual recreation. Finally, there has 
grown up before our eyes the living aggressive research and ref- 

erence library, equipped at its broad- 


est to serve as a working tool for 


' 


fe 


every community interest and ente1 


prise. 

If the library defies definition, 
how can it be described? Ask your 
experienced librarian, and he will 


counter by stating its aim—to estab- 


lish itself before the world as the one 
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creat informative medium—to gather, 


to keep, to dispense recorded knowl- 
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alan 
Fw: 


edge, whatever its form, whatever 
the circumstances, whatever the need. 
It makes little difference whether a 
financier calls for the bonded debt of 


Omaha, an engineer for data on hy- 
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— 
ky preter: 
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draulic elevators, or a historian for a 
work on the beginnings of English 
parliamentary government ; whether 
the presidential enquiry seeks an ex- 
haustive report on the petroleum re- 
sources of Galicia, a legislator desires 
figures from which to calculate the 
probable revenue loss due to prohibi- 
a suffrage leader wishes a 


tion, or 
summary of child-labor laws where 
equal franchise prevails. Neither, 


spot in the City 


last two vears after all, will it make anv difference 


ihe 
if a casual reader is looking for a 
light tale to while away an hour, or a collector for some trivial 


thing which has long eluded him in the pursuit of his 


hobb 
I F the library is to give the kind of service which its aim implies, 
it must be thorough and careful—some- 


S organization 
To be effective it requires the ordering of 


times even intricate. 
thousands of books and pamphlets according to highly developed 
systems; the arrangement of masses of material in such ‘manner 
as to make them readily accessible ; 
tion and discarding of books and of data in other forms: the 
division of libraries into specialized but related departments ; and 


continual and careful selec- 


the establishment of distinct libraries devoted to restricted sub- 
It goes into the high-ways and by-ways to gather its stock 
not 


jects. 
using every reference help available; it neglects no device 
in putting its resources or its findings before 
money-making 


even the telegraph 
the enquirer. It is not in any ordinary sense a 
institution, and yet it seeks to save money, time and effort for 
those who support it, whether they be individuals, schools, indus- 


trial houses, communities, or private associations. 
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Your Ice Box’s Best F riends— 
who are they? 


HE ice man is one. A tablespoonful of 

Gold Dust is another. Did you ever stop 
to think how much oil and grease collects in 
your ice box? Oil from foods, bits “ spilled 
over,” grease unseen in nooks and corners. 
Once a week your ice box needs a cleansing, 
refreshing Gold Dust bath—from “ cellar to 
attic.’’ Gold Dust dissolves every tiny par- 
ticle of oil and grease. No nook or corner can 
escape! It rinses out completely. Now, Ice 
Box, you’re ready to “go on duty.” How 
good you look! How sweet you smell! 


Gold Dust has many other time-saving uses, 
too! But don’t be satisfied with anything but 
Gold Dust. The Gold Dust Twins and the 
name Fairbank’s are on every package. You 
can buy Gold Dust everywhere. 








CHEK FAIRBANK comranr) 














{ Let the Gold Dust 





2) | Twins do your work | 

















N and behind any such highly organized institution as the mod- 

ern library there naturally grows up a professional personnel. 
The library workers in the United States today number well over 
ten thousand. There are directors of immense city library sys- 
tems, with their hundreds of distributing points and their popu- 
lar circulations running into the millions; and of great university 
libraries, with dozens of seminars and specialized divisions. 
There are heads of departments and branches, whose adminis- 
trative duties are only less responsible than those of their chiefs. 
There are specialists in various fields of learning, such as medi- 
cine, law, music, engineering, chemistry, finance, and what not; 
and in methods, such as cataloguing, classification, indexing, 
filing, and book-buying. There are clerks, for the conduct of a 
library involves endless detail and paper works; and desk attend- 
ants, whose place it is to meet the enquirer, or, in the public 
library, to record or discharge his loan. Such diverse possibil- 
ities appeal to various types of workers, and the typical American 
Library Association conference reveals, in the composite, a most 
versatile body. The educator who has found library work more 
congenial than teaching meets there the man or woman who has 
sought a career as a social worker and has picked the library as 
the medium best suiting his abilities. 

Librarianship, which is no narrow calling, has thus enriched 
itself with recruits of widely varying interests. It has not failed 
however, to impose its own ideals and to require its own appren 
ticeships. The early workers learned their lessons through long 
experience; and then, having pioneered the way, established 
schools of methods designed to shorten the period of preparation. 
The process is one which appears in any calling worthy of the 
name. Incidentally it has in this instance tended to systematize 
library usage and technique, and to exercise selection among 
candidates for the profession. It is possible that future library 
training will include advanced study of particular subjects—such 
as mineralogy or political science—in preparation for the conduct 
of special libraries dealing with those subjects, and that such 
study will be recognized by advanced university degrees. How- 
ever this may be, the importance of training is established, and 
those who are well advised in their plans for becoming librarians 
take advantage if possible of the guidance and instruction 
afforded by a library school. 


HAT after ali, that a librarian should know, can be taught 

in school? The technique of any profession is mystifying 

to those who have not devoted themselves to it, and such a ques- 
tion is natural. To begin with, classification. Thousands and per- 
haps hundreds of thousands of books and pamphlets—“ pieces,”’ as 
they are commonly called for convenience—must be cared for in 
any library. They must be in order, and in such order that they 
can be readily found. The librarian must settle upon some sys- 
tem, with a notation, for their arrangement, which means that 
he must have studied existing schemes sufficiently to make an 
intelligent choice among them, or possibly to revise some such 
scheme to suit the peculiar needs of his own library. Once the 
arrangement is determined, a catalogue must be made, to serve 
as a record and description of what the shelves and files hold 
and as a guide to securing it. This involves study not only of 
principles, but of form, and entails considerable practice if facility 
in catalogue-making is to be gained. Then there is the task of 
acquiring familiarity with the hundreds of tools, in the form of 
reference books, which the librarian must handle, for the chief 
stock in trade of the good librarian is his ability to get informa- 
tion quickly. He needs to be conversant with treaties, authorities 
and source material; with compilations, such as the scores of 
encyclopedias and hand-books which should form the nucleus of 
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any general reference library; with the thousand lists and bibli- 
ographies which will help him determine what books to buy, how 
and where and when to buy them, and finally what to consult 
when he is suddenly asked, for instance, the title of a historical 
novel dealing with Trajan’s time. Finally, there are the lessons 
learned by other librarians—some of which are in books, many 
of which are not. Methods of extending the library’s usefulness 
—devices for efficient and economical administration—the plan- 
ning of library buildings—the requirements of successful library 
work with children, with the blind, with the foreigner, with in- 
mates of institutions—all these have a place in the library school. 

Library training is now something over thirty years old. Cer- 
tain rather definite standards prevail in it, and reflect the opinions 
and needs of the profession. The completion of a four year high 
school course is regarded as a minimum educational requirement 
for those who contemplate entering a library school, and there is 
a growing tendency to insist on the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree by candidates for certain library positions. The course as 
required at most library schools has been rather fully standard- 
ized, and there is general agreement as to the subjects studied and 
as to the relative emphasis upon them. Library schools moreover 
are in close touch with openings. 


HEN the Library School of the New York Public Library 

began its work under the principalship of Mary Wright 
Piummer, in 1911, the aim was to make it an instrument of as wide 
influence as possible to libraries everywhere. The grant voted 
at that time by the Carnegie Corporation made possible the estab- 
ment of a school for library training at the point of closest con- 
tact with the library movement and with the things for which 
the library as an institution stands. Here students might find 
close association with one of the world’s greatest libraries, and 
one which represents both research work and popular education ; 
instruction by specialists, both on the faculty and direct from 
the field; opportunity to visit and observe special libraries iden- 
tified with universities, societies, professions, business houses and 
manufacturing plant, and frequently to find positions in them; 
proximity to the book-stores and publishing houses which make 
New York the book center of the United States ; and, meanwhile, 
accessibility to the best the world offers in the way of music, lec- 
tures and the drama. These advantages have been appreciated 
throughout the whole library world. Students have come from 
every corner of the United States and from many foreign coun- 
tries for a year or two years of training, and have returned to 
put into practice the new knowledge which New York, as a kind 
of library capital, has taught them. Over three hundred have 
come and gone, scattering not only geographically but to every 
type of library, taking charge of public libraries, school libraries, 
bank libraries, social service libraries, religious libraries and tech- 
nical libraries, to say nothing of the notable war service in this 
country and in Europe which many have been enabled to render 
by reason of their library training. The Library School of the 
New York Public Library has become an institution of inter- 
national usefulness. 

Now that the war call has died away no more attractive field 
than the library can be found by the earnest and ambitious 
young woman worker. It is a form of national service, for prac- 
cally all libraries either are supported publicly or are working in 
the public interest. It offers infinite variety—vocations within 
a vocation—and play for those of many tastes. And it assures a 
livelihood, for the world has found that it needs librarians, and 


is increasingly willing to pay for them. 
See next issue of the Woman Citizen for “ Education as a Pay- 
ing Investment.” 
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Established 1879 
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daily, 


Out of Town Service 
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Hest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 


College and Boarding School 


offer many perplexing decisions to Mothers 
sending their daughters away to school. 
| Yet to assemble complete outfits according 
to the rigid requirements designated by the 
chosen college and boarding school, at 
Best & Ca., 
facilitates the task. 
Specialists for over 
ears in the 
outfitting of Misses 
and Young Women, 
Best & Co. 


quarters for their 
1919-1920 apparel. 


With an advance | 
Autumn showing of 
Fall and Winter | 
models and new 

merchandise arriving | 
the entire 

establishment is well | 
equipped to offer a | 
wide choice in school |’ 
and dress apparel of 

every description. 


Miss Paula Matsner, College and School Outfitter 
at Best & Co., if name of school and measurements 
of pupil are given, will be glad to select entire 


Miss Matsner is thoroughly familiar with the 


specifications of each school 


Sketches sent on Approval 


Za J ou Never Pay More at Best's 
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The Diatonic Scale and the Chinese 


By Esther Brockett White 


F late a position was available, for the right person, to 
teach music in a school in China—and the situation pre- 
sented many avenues of thought to the musician. 

First of all, of course, comes national pride in what America 
is doing with music in the schools. Wonderfully efficient, is 
the comment of the dazed adult who visits primary grades and 
sees and hears mere infants read complicated melodies from 
the blackboard faster than the supervisor of music can perch 
the little notes on the five-barred fence. ‘‘ Do—Do-mi-sol-do ” 
go the little throats and the key in which they are to sing is 
established as neatly as the great scientist reconstructed the 
pre-historic animal from a shinbone. ‘“ Do-mi-sol-do” are the 
vertebrae of the diatonic these children learn. 

Our system of musical education is far more efficient, as 
far as the musician knows, than that of any other country, even 
music-loving Germany or melodious Italy. Our boys and girls 


have their knowledge ready on the tips of their lips. They 
are facile, they are efficient. But efficient in what? Do-mi-sol- 
do and the diatonic scale—that tape measure of music. Each 


tone is just such a distance from each other tone, arbitrarily 
defined. These in turn can be learned, memorized, classified 
recognized. Do-mi-sol-do unlocks all doors like the skeleton 
key of the burglar. Aren’t all Western countries using this 
system? They are. Then, should it not be accepted as the best, 
the most efficient, that giving the best results? If so, why not 
pass it on to the Chinese? 
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== Victor Huco says: 
“ There is one thing stronger than 
armies, and that 1s 


MTT 


3 An idea whose time has come.” 


The time has come when our present day 
activities make imperative the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditure of time, energy and 
expense on Dress. 


Wnt 


WALLA AUALLLL 








It is equally imperative to consider the 
time and strength of those employed in the | - 
production and sale of women’s clothes. 





“To make clothes better artistically in line and 

color, more simple, economic and sane.” 

It is with the idea of meeting the demands 
of women who voice these desires that MAY E. 
RHOADS originated her splendid achievement. 
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The reasoning would be all right, had we not had our revolts. 
We are not satisfied ourselves. Was there not Wagner, and, 
before him, others to whom fame has failed to ascribe praise: 
More recently Debussy consciously rebelled against the logic 
of do-mi-sol-do, logic as inexorable as the theology of Calvin, 
and wilfully would he have none of it. He fled from the Plegel 
cadence like a mad dog from water. His escape, as all the 
world knows, was by a return to ideas long supposed to be 
outworn or superseded by our so-much-superior diatonic scale. 
He went back to the short whole tone scale, and borrowed even 
from the Orient upon which we are now inviting ourselves to 
bestow our efficient do-mi-sol-do Busonj’s “ New 
Aesthetic in Music ” is a still later appeal against the restrictions 
of our musical system. He struggles, like a musical Houdini, to 
escape the fetters bound upon him, and for the liberty to hear 
and speak gradations finer than the intervals of the diatonic 
scale allow. 


system. 


All the cob-webbery of delicate forest intonations, the tiny 
tunes of insect voices, the lisping wavelets, as well as the thunders 
of industrial organs in great cities, refuse to pay attention to the 
limits set by the intervals of the scale we use. 

A still newer aesthetic is introduced in music through the 
purely scientific study, for mechanical purposes, of vibration. 
Wireless telegraphy and telephony, what are they essentially but 
a part of the same great mystery that, what we know as music 
is also a portion. Vibration is the basis of all and the clever 
workers, those who invent and carry out the scheme of tuning 
the telephonic receivers to differing pitches, thus carrying many 
messages on one wire, look upon the musician as a hopeless ama- 
teur in his own line. The field of music in the air is literally 
opening to the ears of man. To the harmonies of the spheres, 
musicians and scientists are turning their ears and their instru- 
ments. 

Truly it is believable that we will hear Mars before any other 
mode of communication is established. In view of these thoughts 
do we do well to impose on the Orientals our system of musical 
? 


notation, of ear-training? Must the Chinese hear “ the stars sing 


together” by way of do-mi-sol-do ? 


New Hampshire Citizenship Schools 
(Continued from page 310) 
up <Americanizing American Women, Town and County 
Government, City Government, State and National Government, 
Political Parties and Elections, New Problems. “ We want to do 
for government what we have done for the home,” said Mrs. 
Schoonmaker in opening the series. 

The Responsibility of Citizenship was the topic assigned to 
Miss Edna Wright of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

The League of Women Voters, a national citizenship school 
educating all voters, men and women, to read their own ballots 
and to cast intelligent votes, was presented by Miss Marjorie 
Shuler of New York, who also conducted a press conference. 

Professor D. C. Babcock of the college outlined Municipal 
Problems in their intimate relationship to the life of women and 
children in the home. With Mr. Huntley Spaulding, state food 
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administrator, who has worked so splendidly and in such close co- 
operation with the housewives of New Hampshire presiding, one 
evening session was given over to reconstruction problems as 
follows: Americanization, Mrs. Helen Rand Thayer of Ports- 
mouth; Child Welfare, Mrs. Frank S. Streeter of Concord; 
Community Service, Dr. G. L. Hanscome; Thrift, Mrs. Myra B. 
Lord of Boston, head of the New England Thrift Division. 

rhe claims of the two major parties were set forth on two eve- 
nings by Mrs. Mary Grey Brewer of New York for the Re- 
publicans and Mrs. Antoinette Funk of Chicago for the Demo- 
crats, together with the New Hampshire state Republican chair- 
man, Mr. Dwight Hall of Dover, and the Democratic chairman, 
Mr. Alexander Murchie of Concord. 

Mrs, Ellis Meredith of Colorado made two speeches, one on 
the evolution of modern government and one on the responsibility 
of women toward jury service and the lessening of crime through 
removal of profits from crime for the court officials. Professor 
Richard Whoriskey of the college talked on world policies as 
shown in the causes of the war. Mrs. Trueworthy White of 
l;oston sounded a call for ideals of service in a speech based on 
‘ the results of victory, shall they be fruits or spoils?” The prob- 
lems of the women in industry were presented by Mrs. William 
7. Ripley of Boston. Professor James Richardson of Dartmouth 
poke on National Problems, including Congress for which he 
recommended some drastic changes. Mrs. Dwight Hall of 
Dover, one of four women appointed to state boards this Spring 
by Governor Bartlett, spoke on the needs which the women have 
found and the service which they are giving. 

Dean Ernest Groves of the college, who made the address of 
welcome, in the closing address on What Shall We Do With Our 
Citizenship crystalized the findings of the school. 

Before the school had ended a committee had been appointed 
and was making plans for a similar effort next summer, the dates 
to follow the political party conventions, so that platforms and 
claims of candidates may be laid before the women in addition to 


general citizenship talks. 


From Nunnery to University 
(Continued from page 308) 


The spread of the common school movement aided by Wil- 
lard, Mann and Barnard, helped the cause of women’s educa- 
tion. Wherever schools were started in sparsely settled places 
girls were counted in with the boys in order to make up a large 
enough population to warrant the schools. With the common 
schools came high schools and from the high schools developed 
the state colleges or universities, so it is not surprising that begin- 
ning with Oberlin in 1833 practically all the western colleges 
were co-educational. The civil war, which put teaching largely 
in the hands of women, greatly strengthened their position in 
public education. ; 

In the East the story is different, for most of the men’s col- 
leges were private corporations not supported by public funds. 
In the East therefore women’s colleges began to spring up. The 
earliest was Mount Holyoke, started by Mary Lyon’s efforts in 
1834, an institution cooperatively carried on with small tuition. 

In 1865 Mathew Vassar endowed the college of that name and 
this was followed in the next twenty years by Wellesley, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr and Goucher. To the 9o’s belong the affiliated col- 
leges such as Barnard (Columbia) and Radcliffe (Harvard). 
Cornell in 1872 was the first men’s college in the East to make 


itself co-educational. 
When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers 





BOOKS 


For Reference and Study 








Hoxie’s Civics for New York State 
(Revised and Enlarged) 

In the new chapter there is a discussion of the 
recent enlargement of the powers of the President, 
the creation of various Boards and Offices on account 
of the war, the proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution, the duties of aliens and citizens, etc. 


Garner’s Government in the United 
States 


Shows how our government has been affected by 
the direct primary movement, the initiative and the 
referendum, the commission form of municipal gov- 
ernment, and discusses new legislation regarding 
publicity of campaign expenditure and corrupt prac- 
tices at elections. 

Considerable attention is devoted to citizenship and 
to state and local governments. [Frequent lists of 
references to collateral reading are given. 


+] . . . . 
Wolfson’s Outlines in Civics 
This little annual presents all the material which 1s 
necessary for a rapid review of the subject of civics 
Each topic is divided into numbered sections and 
paragraphs in order to facilitate cross reference. 


Richman & Wallach’s Good Citizenship 


A book for young people which teaches the respon- 
sibilities and privileges and duties they have in regard 
to the home, the school, the neighborhood, the city 
and the State. 


Sharpe’s Plain Facts for Future 
Citizens 


Written for immigrants with a slight knowledge 
of English, this book is filled with useful information 
It teaches the immigrant to respect individual rights 
and public Jaw and order; it inculeates civic pride 
and at the end it gives instruction on naturalization, 





the qualifications for admission to citizenship, the 
duties of American citizens, etc 


Austin’s Lessons in English for 
Foreign Women 


Designed es ecially for uUs¢ in evening scho is and 
; g | é 

Settlement work. Some of the topics deal witl 
various kinds of work that women can do; with the 
use of American foodstutfs; proper clothes to wear; 
public school opportunities. working papers and labo 
laws. 
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Company 
100 Washington Square, New York 
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E were quite surprised to 

learn the other day that one 
of our women clients did not'real- 
ize that we could relieve her of all 
clerical burdens in connection with 
her holdings of securities. We are 
doing this every day. 
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Mothers of Americanization 


By Marian Gertrude Haines, Fort Meyers, Fla. 


N one of his sage moods, Elbert Hubbard 
I said of Lincoln: “He did not free the 
blacks; he freed himself.” Proverbs, like good 
rules, work both ways for a race as for an 
individual. 

In blessed absence of any iron clad school 
curriculum our great grandmothers browsed 
unrestrained in flowery paths of poetry and 
art, in devious paths of religion and philos- 
ophy and in rigid paths of history and political 
economy, This educational liberation of wo- 
men’s thoughts together with the moral purg- 
ing of the Civil War, blossomed in a renowned 
crop of poets, philosophers, journalists and 
educators of both sexes, known as the New 
England Transcendentalists. Then came a 
meeting on New England shores of American 
and of German transcendentalism, followers of 


Frederich Froebel, with far reaching results. 


NEW ENGLAND woman, Elizabeth Pea- 

body, by name, became so enthusiastic over 
Froebel’s system for the education of man that 
she went to England where the German Baroness 
von Marenholz was being introduced to the 
British public by Charles Dickens. From the 
Baroness, ‘devout apostle of Froebel that she was, 
Elizabeth Peabody returned home aglow with the 
ideal of democratic public education which had 
been ousted from Germany. Germany can no 
more take credit for the birth of her one true 
democrat than can the manger credit itself 
for sheltering the advent of Jesus Christ. The 
autocracy of a German father, of German offi- 
cials and clergy exiled Froebel to the con- 
genial atmosphere of Switzerland where he 
modeled the first educationally organized de- 
mocracy that has blessed the earth—a social 
democracy of infants, youth and adults of both 
sexes, Nature’s own. 

In this school-democracy youth and adult 
each learned by teaching. Their theme was the 
citizen’s active responsibility to all circles of 
society: to home relationships, industrial re- 
lationships, civic, nature and ethical relation- 
ships. Froebel finally gave up all hope of 
realizing his ideals of educational self gov- 
ernment for his fatherland and prophesied that 
only the liberty-loving people of America would 
ever bring to completion his system for the 
education of man. 

Elizabeth Peabody opened the first English 
speaking kindergarten and training school for 
Froebelian teachers in Boston in 1860 and 1867. 


ud 









Present-day Americans conversant with Froe 
bel’s educational principles of a self-governing 
society and with the purposes and methods of 
the present program for Americanization in 
Public Schools, find the two programs iden 
tical in character. 

The original German form of the kindergarten 
was as inspiring in spirit as it was crude and 
cumbersome in form, It remained for the cul- 
tured mother hearts and hands of America to 
adjust the form to fit the fineness and power 
of its spirit. American Women’s Clubs wel- 
comed and- aided Elizabeth Peabody and her 
students in establishing private kindergartens in 
Eastern States, then followed women’s kinder- 
garten associations which later, succeeded in 
placing the kindergarten where it belongs, as 
a department in the public schools. The ideals 
and the practical social results of these organ- 
ized efforts of women attracted lively cooper- 
ation from such educators as Horace Mann 
and Dr. William Harris, who recognized Froe- 
belian principles of self governing education as 
the inevitable leaven that in time would leaven 
the entire lump of public education in America. 
The torch of Liberty was firmly and devoutly 
grasped by young women fortunate enough to 
sit at the feet of Elizabeth Peabody, Susan 
Blow and Elizabeth Harrison, and its light and 
warmth made the first home spot in the chilly 
scholastic halls. 

N its hospitable warmth the genial teacher in- 
I vited mothers of her little ones to meet and 
talk over home and school problems to their 
mutual benefit. Thus was the first touch of 
Froebel’s guiding hand felt on American edu- 
cation and the school began to perform its 
legitimate office of acquainting its students with 
their responsibility toward all institutions of 
society, beginning with the home. Soon moth- 
ers, aS well as unmarried young women teach- 
ers, demanded instruction in Froebelian meth- 
ods for their own homes and for the gen- 


Elizabeth 


Harrison supplied that demand and opened a 


eral welfare of their communities. 


Mother’s Department for Domestic and Social 
Economic Studies in the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Its success led Miss Harrison to call 
a conference of mothers in Chicago in 1894 
tc which mothers flocked from all states in the 
Union. Three years later a national organi- 
zation followed, called the National Congress 


The conflagration from Liberty’s 


9 


of Mothers. 
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torch, upheld by this mother organization, soon 
spread from school to school over the United 
next step for social 
Mother’s 


revealed the 
In 1899 the 
the National 


States and 
betterment. National 
into Parent- 


launched in Washington 


Congress merged 


Teacher Association, 


amid applause and able support of men edu- 


cators, statesmen and ministers. Since then 
increasing numbers of parents and citizens 
have discovered the public schoolhouse to be 


should 
bet- 


the rightful forum in which citizens 


meet for friendly conference for the 


of home and school conditions, not alone for 
the individual child but for cultural and voca- 
tional needs of adults. It was about this time 
America so largely 
pro- 
“houses of the 


man upon whom 
Wilson—saw and 


thiat the 
aepends—Woodrow 
claimed public schools to be 


ready for social service. 


the waiting school houses where 


people 
Pointing to 
citizens’ 


abides ready-to-use equipment for 
needs, Wilson further said: “ They are public 
buildings. They are conveniently distributed. 


They belong to the communities. They furnish 
ideal places in which to assemble and discuss 
public affairs. They are just what we need. 
What I see in this movement is the recovery 
of the constructive and creative genius of the 
Since that provision 


Legislatures of 


American people.” time 


has been made in thirty-one 


states and in Hawaii and the District of Co- 


lumbia for making public school houses avail- 


able for adult assembly and for all the larger 
services of which the school equipment is cap- 


able. 


OW comes the Smith-Towner educational 
bill before Congress for Federal aid to be 


given to each State in proportion to its own 


appropriation for the purpose of increasing 


more uniformly the opportunity for public 


education of adult and youth school 


of each 


district. It also proposes closer federation of 
state educational institutions with an enlarged 
Federal Educational shall 


possess the standing and funds equal to the 


Department that 


federal departments, 


Cabinet. 


Agricultural and other 


with a secretary in the President’s 
A very humble forerunner of this splendid 
took form some five years ago in 
While the writer of this present ar- 


State Organizer’s 


document 
this wise: 
ticle was a member of the 
Committee for Parent-Teacher Associations in 
summary for 


Minnesota, she formulated a 


broader social training and service of public 


schools as Community Centers. This summary 
to officers of the Minnesota 


to the President 


she submitted 
Parent-Teacher Association, 


of the National Parent-Teacher Association 
and to Dr. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Later it was submitted to the Commu- 


nity Center Association, launched by John Col- 
lier in 1916, 
dating the 


together with a plan for consoli- 


activities of the Parent-Teacher 


and the Community Center Associations and 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


the Federated Women’s Clubs and other civic 
Education 
Cordial 


from 


organizations into one big Public 
movement of Federal and State units. 
letters of endorsement of the summary 


Dr. Claxton are 


Minnesota officials and from 
still in possession of the writer. The Com- 
munity Center organization, composed very 


largely of men, ignored the correspondence and 


thereafter occurred a curious coincidence. The 
participation in 


Com- 


munity Center Association hastily and urgently 


next year—first of America’s 


the war with Germany—the men of the 


proposed and received adoption of a plan by 


the Government for departmentally organized 


and school interests tor national 


This 


community 
embraced point of the 
Walter S. Gifford was pro- 
originator of the plan, called The 
National Organi- 


defense. every 


writer’s summary. 
claimed the 


Community Council Plan of 


zation by Council of National Defense. Co- 


suffragists was sought and won 
| 


ile 


operation of 
and Dr. Anna 
Woman’s Committee, 
Another 


Shaw became chairman of t 
Council of National De- 
fense. coincidence, equally interest- 
ing, occurred at the following national conven- 
National 


Community 


tion of the Educational Association 


and of the Center Association, 


when a Patron’s Department was added to the 


D..  Dk; 


under which was listed as coopera- 


tors the National Parent-Teacher, The Com- 
munity Center and National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Another woman member of the Community 


Center Association little heard of in the pe- 
organization is its very cap- 
able vice-president, Mary P. Follett, 
$1,000 subscription to 


movement. 


riodical of that 
who gath- 
state 
Miss Follett is the au- 


ered the first 
finance the 
thor of an authoritative work on community 
center organization methods which should b« 


in the library of every public school. The 
book 
chairman 


for extended use of public schools. 


epitomes her years of experience as 


of Boston’s Educational Committee 


and Mrs. Frederick P. 


ISS FOLLETT 
Bagley have put Massachusetts on record 
as a foremost state, together with California, in 


Americanization carried on through public 


schools. Mrs. Bagley is another Froebel-inspired 
leader in the women’s activities which are in- 
cidental to both war and reconstruction service to 
the Nation. The study of child welfare and of 
social welfare pursued in the mother’s depart- 
ment of the Chicago Kindergarten College 
proved fit preparation for the practical mother- 
ing aid she has rendered to America’s grown- 


up children, the foreign immigrants. Ameri- 
canization courses of study of the English lan- 
guage in most simple form and on the duties 
of citizenship, adopted by Massachusetts and 


neighboring states bear unmistakable impress 


of the mother trained heart and hand of Mrs 
Bagley. 
(Continued on page 326) 
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The Book Stall 


America’s Tomorrow 
pag and Ezekiel have been used as 


props for so many forms of visionary 


elephantiasis that they are rather discredited as 
witnesses in the best theological circles. The 
trouble with these two great prophets is that 
they can be made to say just about anything 
that is in the mind of the man who quotes 
them. 

Mr. Snell 
America’s Tomorrow 
N. Y.) begins with an introduction by Hudson 
Maxim, and ends with an assurance from both 
authorities, Daniel and Ezekiel, that the triumph 
of the American ideal is about to come forth 
like the light, inspired and led by President 


book 


Publishing Co., 


Smith’s overwhelming 


(Britton 


Wilson. 

Mr. Snell is a writer of immense lexicographic 
weight. He has worked out a unique theory 
that every nation, being powerful in proportion 
as it is an amalgamation of peoples, arrives at 
its apogee three hundred years from the moment 
of its transfusion of blood. This theory Mr. 
countless instances in 
ancient and modern history. On this schedule 
the United States is due to arrive at its greatest 
potency in 1939. It is Mr. 
Smith, that the United States must also fulfill 


her destiny as other nations have fulfilled theirs. 


Smith elaborates by 


inevitable, says 


Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy have 
passed their zenith and are waning; therefore, 
future dominance lies easily under the hand of 
America if it will arise, shake off its sloth, and 


get busy at the game of ruling. 


ENERALLY speaking Mr. Smith wants 

America’s contro! of the world to be bene- 
ficent and spiritual. He hopes to see the great 
eagle spread its wings like a brood hen over Can- 
ada and Mexico, and then cluck all the islands of 
the Pacific under the feathers of its soft-inten- 
But this author does not disap- 


In his chapter on War and 


tioned breast. 
prove of force. 
Peace, one sniffs Nietzsche, Treitschke, and all 
the consonantal brim-stone smelling Prussian 
crew. For what was it but the assurance that 
they were divinely appointed to rule the world 
by Daniel, Ezekiel, all the minor prophets and 
the Walhalla hierarchy that animated the Ger- 
mans in 1914? And they were just as sure of 
being nominated to divine favor as are we. Mr. 
Smith’s theories seem to be taking long chances. 
One thing is certain, his book is being widely 


read, and is provoking much comment. 


New Schools for Old 
HE Community School is not only an aca- 
demic dream; it has also its concrete in- 


stances. How one highly-trained teacher left 
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JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


New Publication ready about September 1 


A list which aims to present a selection of those books usually classed with travel that are 
interesting for other than merely geographical reasons. 
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Mountaineering 
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Attractively printed—50 Cents. 





American Library Association Publishing Board _ 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago | 


School of Library Economy 


Plantation life 

Primitive peoples 

The spirit of places 

Unusual journeys 

Vagabonding | 
Walking trips } 


y other heads 
acher as well as to the librarian. 
iptive notes very full. 











a town position and chosc to go into a more 
sordid wilderness than that of John, the Bap- 
tist, in order to be fore-runner of a new 
ideal is told in a fascinating way by Miss Evelyn 
Dewey, the daughter of Professor John Dewey 
of Columbia. 

Miss Dewey’s New Schools for Old (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N. Y.) is a biographical sketch 
of Mrs. Marie 
Missouri, the woman who chose a “little red 
school-house” of a shamefully neglected type 
iry out an adapta- 


Turner Harvey of Porter, 


as a laboratory in which t 


tion of modern education to local needs. 


HAT Mrs. Harvey achieved in Porter 
W with an equipment of a “ box-car,” one- 
room district school and a tumble-down shack 
for a teacher’s house, could certainly be done 
anywhere—given a spirit like that of this intelli- 
gent and indomitable educator. The scheme is, 
however, “without money and without price,” 
being in reality an achievement of the spirit. 
For it was not because of money spent that the 
famous as the first at- 


Porter school became 


tempt in the State of Missouri to take a run- 


down district and reorganize it into a first-class 
school and a community center 

The school was reclaimed in 1912 in response 
to the desire of some far-seeing rural men and 
women. They realized that sending their chil- 
dren into the town for education was creating 
a quick severance between the child and the 
farm. In that Mrs. 


Harvey has been working in Porter, she has 


the six or seven years 


already awakened agricultural interest in her 


children by adapting their work to local in- 


terests. School gardens, under _ scientific 
methods, flourish in the grounds. The children 
have their own poultry clubs, pig clubs and gar- 
den clubs. Setter than this, through the 


teacher’s persistent efforts the Agricultural Col- 
lege has introduced its short courses into Porter 


Through 


farming and 


-the first time in so small a center. 


movable demonstrations of both 


domestic science, adults of both sexes now 


share in the little red school-house’s curriculum. 
The school and the teacher’s house make a real 
community center. They are teaching democ- 
racy in its most practical form and have brought 
co-operation of teacher and 


about a _ social 


parents. 
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A Working Library 

“ Government in the United States,” by James 
W. Garner. 

“Good Citizenship,’ by Richman and Wallach. 

“ Hoxie’s Civics for New York State,” Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 

“Plain Facts for Future Citizens,’ by Mary 
F. Sharpe. 

“Lessons in English for Foreign Women,” by 
Ruth Austin . ; 

“Outline for Review Civics,’ by Arthur 
Mayer Wilson. 

“The Science and the Art of Teaching,” by 
Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D. 

the Com- 


“The Teacher, the School and 


munity,” by Inez U. McFee. 


ERE is a bibliography prepared by the 
American Book Company to meet an ob- 
vious demand. Education for citizenship has 
become so compelling as to occupy the attention 
of schools, churches and political associations. 
The movement includes special pedagogic prep- 
aration, such as Dr. La Rue gives in The 
Science and the Art of Teaching. 
“The modern teacher,” says the author, “ is 
This is, of 


course, the modern note far removed from the 


the social parent of his pupil.” 
“chore-boy teacher,” or the “ motion-maker 
who feels that the whole business (of teaching) 
is guess work.” He is one who feels that he 
ought to get results because he has worked hard 
and gone through all the motions he was taught 
in normal schools. The teacher most desired, 
says Dr. La Rue is the “ scientific mind-maker.” 

This book is neither dull nor difficult; it sim- 
plifies the psychology of teaching into some- 
thing which the commonsense mother who sends 


her children to school and watches their prog- 


ress with interest can understand without a 
glossary. 

It is in his chapter on “ The Educational 
Ideal” that the author speaking as the child’s 


“social parent” gets nearest to its physical 


parents. There are three weighty questions that 
each member of the rising generation will put 
to its parents and teachers, he says “ Have you 
given me health and the knowledge of how to 
care for it?” “Did you teach me morality, the 
art of living with my fellow men?” “Did you 
study my personal traits, my tastes, abilities, 
talents, aptitudes, tendencies, and help me to 
find the kind of life, the vocation, in which I 
could be useful and happy?” This chapter and 
the whole of part five—“ Educational Practice 


as Influenced by the Educational Ideal” might 
well be read by mothers, leaders, politicians, as 


well as by those who submit to pedagogic train 
ing. 
F such books as this by Dr. La Rue and Inez 


McFee’s “ The School, the 


Community” were generally read, there would 


Teacher, the 


be more people in every community equipped to 
hold posts on school boards and to work as 
school visitors. 

Miss McFee’s chapier on “ The School as a 
Community Center” makes an excellent intro- 
duction to a subject of general social interest. 
It is quite elementary and sketchy, but it will 
awaken many desires on the part of the reader 
to go and do Chapters 
“School Recreations,” “ What to do with Agri- 
culture,” ‘‘ Home “Duties of 
Parents and Teachers” belong quite as much to 


the parent as a member of the community group 


likewise. such as 


Science” and 


as to the teacher. 


In the Woman Citizen of February 9, 23 and 


March 2, 1918, a long list of books on civics 
appraised as guides to the newly entra 
chised women of New York State. Among these 
were Mr. Wolfson’s Outline for Review 
Charles De Hoxie’s Civics for Nex 


York State—which is, by the way, entirely ap- 


were 


Forest 
plicable to any other state——James W. Garner's 


Government in the United States, Julia Rich 
man’s and Mable Wallach’s Good Citizenshi; 
(hese and some other books were listed and re 
“A Good Working Library.” At 


again called to them in view of the 


viewed as 
tention is 
intensified interest in citizenship and American- 
ization which has been aroused by the program 
of the League of Women Voters. 

Two other books of the American Boek Com 
pany both by women, Mary F. Sharpe’s Plain 


Facts for Future Citizens, and Ruth Austin's 
Lessons in English for Foreign Women have 
even a more obvious bearing on Americaniza- 
m page 324) 
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on international politics. 
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Snell Smith 


Journalist and Historian 
is the author of ‘‘America’s Tomorrow.”’ 


Every patriotic American who believes all peoples ought 
to be free should OWN a copy of this inspirational treatise 


Every library,should list it, because it expresses the best | 
judgment of this extremely able man as to where America | 
stands today, and what steps she will next be forced to | 


AMERICA’ 
TOMORROW 


| Major General Leonard Wood says: ‘It covers a field practically as 
| wide as the world, and shows an immense amount of hard thinking.” | 
| 


Hudson Maxim says: ‘It will do any one good to read it. 
| mo work in which is so clearly discussed the relation of America to 
the world and the relation of the world to America.”’ 


**America’s Tomorrow”’ should go into the library of every executive, 
every army man, every statesman, every newspaper man, and every 
forward-thinking man and woman in the country. 


$2.00 Net—Just Out | 
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HERE is no denying the fact that motion 

picture programs, as presented in the 
average photoplay theatre, have left much to 
be desired, from the viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can mother who intends to safeguard her chil- 
dren. Reams have been written to prove this 
point, and columns have been devoted to con- 
demnation of motion pictures in general be- 
cause of this apparent failure to measure up 
to a certain standard. 

It is not my purpose to defend the motion 
picture for its performances, or to even venture 
into that phase of the subject. All I would 
do is suggest possible ways and means for the 
future improvement of motion picture pro- 
grams, as I see the way open for the American 
woman to accomplish this end. Organized 
womanhood is the only force that can better 
the quality of motion picture production, and 
I am fully convinced that “co-operation” is 
the only effective method by which women can 
hope to secure these results. 

HE production of motion pictures can be 
Tt compared in every essential detail with the 
publication of books, magazines and newspa- 
pers. Every product of the printing press has 
its counterpart on the motion picture screen, 
and, if you seek my opinion, the motion pic- 
ture has a shade the best of it all the way 
around as a medium of expression. I am citing 
the comparison between the printed word and 
the motion picture as a means of emphasizing 
what I mean by “co-operation” on the part of 
American mothers. 

Condemnation, opposition, criticism and legal- 
ized censorship can never accomplish the re- 
sults that are desired. Suppose, for instance, 
the demand were made that all books, maga- 
zines and newspapers be abolished, or subjected 
to a rigid censorship because cheap novels and 
unclean stories were being printed? While it 
is undoubtedly true that this objectionable con- 
dition does exist, there is no possibility of any 


censorship of the press, for the simple reason 
that the vast majority stands behind the clean 
and the respectable, giving moral support to 
the better things which can be expressed by 
printer’s ink. The unclean portion fades into 
a tiny segment of the whole, overshadowed 


by a great majority. 


HE co-operation that will raise the stand- 
T ard of motion pictures is to be found in 
the whole-hearted support and approval of or- 
ganized womanhood, representing the best of 
American citizenship. For lack of this support, 
the standards of the motion picture have been dic- 
tated by too great a percentage of the minority, 
thus establishing a demand for the less desir- 
able kind of entertainment. There are better 
films—of unquestionable quality—existing to- 
day, and there has never been any inclination 
on the part of the producer to withhold this 
kind of material from the market. Motion 
picture producers as a whole, are straightfor- 
ward business men who have but one purpose 
—to turn out productions that will please the 
public. And the proof of their pudding is in 
the box-office receipts thereof. 

The theatre which you patronize is the key 
to the whole problem. If it is running ques- 
tionable programs, perhaps it is your fault. A 
sufficient number of the better element have 
not registered approval and support for the 
higher class of film entertainment. Therefore 
your neighborhood exhibitor must cater to the 
demand he finds. If you seek better films, with 
a real sincerity of purpose, you will not only 
find them, but you will also discover that this 
self-same theatre man is as keenly interested in 
the subject as you are. You may depend upon 
it, the average exhibitor is proud of his calling, 
and is anxious to make better. It is his business 
to keep well in advance of his audience, and 
to supply the films to meet a new demand almost 
before you realize such a demand has been 
created. 

The theatre that is physically clean, and well 
managed, ‘can usually be depended upon to 
have uniformly good programs. The care that is 
taken in the selection of the short pictures that 
usually surround the main attraction is another 
indication of the standard of quality which a the- 
atre maintains. The progress that is being made 
in the motion picture industry is measured by the 
extent of the use of good short-subject material. 
Five years ago there was but one really first- 
class motion picture house in New York City 
—now there are three, and this fall will see 
this number doubled or tripled. The season 


The Opportunity for Better Films 


An Interview with E. W. Hammons 


of 1919-1920 will see this ratio of increase in 
the quality of motion picture theatres manifest 
from coast to coast. There could be no better 
time for a movement to insure the success of 
‘the higher class films. 

Bear in mind that the neighborhood theatre 
man regards your voice as one in a thousand. 
Give him the impression that you as an indi- 
vidual, devote your time to riding the idea of 
“better films” as a hobby or a pastime, and he 
will quickly discount your express opinions. Re- 
member that he has had much experience with 
various organizations who have sought to regu- 
late and reform motion pictures from a cer- 
tain “ elevated” position, and remember that he 
can identify this sort of help at sight. But, on 
the contrary, don’t overlook the fact that straws 
indicate which way the wind is blowing, and 
that your theatre man is all ears for the hon- 
est opinions of his regular patrons. You will 
find him scouting around at all hours to learn 
your likes and dislikes, and the next day will 





| ARMENIAN POEMS 


rendered into English verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
tion. All the proceeds go to help 
the Armenians. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

















Get Out That Knitting Bag! 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 


Address all packages to. The Arme- 
nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 
530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Temporary Chairman. 
American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 




















Occupation Therapy 
by Miss Helen Mabie 
in the next issue of 
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see him fighting with the producer to secure the 
material demanded by the majority of his 


patrons. 


HE problem of young children is one 
T which presents the greatest difficulty for 
most mothers, and in dealing with it here I shall 
again use my previous comparison of the mo- 
tion picture industry with the publishing trade. 
You do not expect boys and girls to read any 
and every kind of magazine, and neither would 
you think it plausible to limit all reading to “ St. 
and “The Youth’s Companion” in 


Regular motion 


Nicholas ” 
order to protect the children. 
picture programs can never be, and should never 
be, built to match the intelligence of an eleven- 
ear-old child. If any detail is objectionable, 

is equally objectionable whether the average 
ige of the audience is eight or eighty, and as 
such, should be eliminated. should be 
performances exclusively for children, which 
adults might find rather too slender for real 


There 


entertainment, but there should never be per- 
formances exclusively for adults which would 
not be fit for children to see. 

In the City of Chicago, so-called “ pink per- 
mits” are issued for the exhibition of pictures 
exclusively for adults —“ children ad- 
mitted.” Today, the Loop district of Chicago 
leads the country in the exhibition of common- 
place films, under high-sounding titles and “ pink 
permits.” The sign—“ children not admitted ”— 


not 


is one of the oldest theatrical tricks, and the 
would-be reformers, with their mistaken idea 
of the value of the “pink permit” have made 
Chicago’s Loop a genuine disgrace to the mov- 
Citizens of New York 
State see their motion pictures as they are pro- 


duced, while citizens of Pennsylvania have their 


ing picture industry. 


picture programs rigidly censored. And yet, 
after a number of years of this sort of thing, 
I am confident that no one can point to a differ- 
ence of one tiny fraction of one degree in the 
morals of either state as compared with the 
other. Public condemnation of any theatrical 
attraction is invariably “ pie for the press agent ” 
and will always be a distinct advantage for the 
offending production. 

The products of the Educational Films Cor- 
poration of America are limited to single-reel 
features—travel, scenic, scientific, nature study 
and kindred subjects. Our production is there- 
fore beyond the scope of censorship, and our 
position with regard to better films is not in- 
fluenced by our relations with the market. We 
do, however, note that the increasing desire for 
better pictures leads to an_ ever-increasing 
market for the type of material which we are 
producing. Motion picture audiences are chang- 
ing, and creating new and greater markets for 
the more serious type of film production. One 
by one the motion picture theatres are taking 
on the new dignity of community centers, pre- 
senting a program with all the variety of the 


newspaper, magazine and best-seller rolled into 
one. 

It is a popular joke to refer to the motion 
picture trade as “the industry in its infancy.” 
Five years ago, when the Educational Films 
Corporation was organized, the number of 
satisfactory ‘“‘ Educational” subjects could be 
counted on one’s fingers. Today there are hun- 
dreds with school and college activities, and the 
use of “ Educational” subjects in the theatres 
increasing every day. In the glorious tomorrow, 
which is just around the corner, the motion pic- 
ture will come into its own—as a fine art as well 
as a great industry. Then we shall have our 
complete film library with thousands of subjects; 
we shall see the founding of “ The Children’s 
Theatre” in the heart of New York, and the 
motion picture theatre in every community will 
be a regular part of the daily life of father, 


mother and children. 


Thrift Commission 


HE American Home Economics Associa- 
é i tion has appointed a National Thrift 
Commission to encourage and popularize hab- 
its of thrift and reasonable standards of spend- 
ing among college and university students. 
The Commission, of which Miss Ruth Ward- 
all of the University of Iowa is chairman, will 
appoint state Home Economic Thrift Chair- 
men, representing the Association to carry on 
the campaign through domestic science teach- 
ers in public schools, normal schools, colleges 
and through Home Economic Extension work- 
ers. 
Effort 
dents to keep personal accounts of their school 


will be made to encourage all stu- 
and college expenditures as a practical meas- 
ure of thrift reform and a corrective for the 
national vice of student extravagance. 

The appointment of the Commission came as 
a result of the recent convention here of the 
American Home 
which Benjamin B. Andrews, vice director of 
the Savings me: VU, 3. 


Department, outlined the possibility of pro- 


Economic Association at 


Division of Treasury 
moting savings and investment in government 
securities as a part of the professional work 
of the economics teachers. 

The 
adopted the following resolution which pro- 


Association at its business meeting 
vides the program of action to be carried out 
by the Thrift Committee: 

Resolved, That the 
nomics Association heartily endorses the Na- 
tional Thrift and Savings Movement and calls 


upon all home economics workers to partici- 


American Home Eco- 


pate personally in this movement by further- 
ing the introduction of government savings so- 
cieties or U. S. Thrift Clubs into schools and 
especially into all groups and clubs of women 
and girls. We recommend the appointment of 
a National Thrift Committee of the American 





| The Knowledge 
_ of Foreign Languages 
Is Imperative Now 


to the Business Woman, the College Stu 
dent, the Social IVorker, the Woman of 
Leisure for practical and social purposes 





for sale the largest 


offer 
variety of Textbooks for the Study of 


Brentano’s 


Foreign Languages of all publishers, 
domestic and foreign 


Ask for Catalogue : Languages of the World 


French Books, Italian Books, Spanish Books, 
and Books in Other Languages 


BRENTANO’S 
5th Ave. and 27th St.. New York 
Washington, D. C. Paris 








Have you Volume III of the Life 
of Susan B. Anthony? 


If not, send One Dollar and receive 
it, postage prepaid. 

National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 











Home Economics Association to include thre¢ 
members who are asked to appoint a Home 
Economics Thrift Chairman in each state, 
whose duties will include 


Thrift Movement among all 


Home Economics institutions and departments 


Promoting the 

Organizing Thrift Projects within the regu- 
lar home economics program so that it may r 
main a permanent part of the home economics 
work. 

Establishing thrift standards for students 
introducing thrift instruction into the courses 
of study, by encouraging all students to keep 


accounts, working out with them carefully 


planned budgets for their school expenditures. 
Providing for the sale of Thrift and W. S 
S. and other Government securities, in every 
school, 
Encouraging home economics workers to: co- 
operate as speakers on thrift before clubs and 
other meetings. 


Buy W. S. S. 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


N “open sesame” is that word recon- 
A struction. All the world now has its 
ears pricked for suggestions about how to mend 
a broken civilization. As the job is to be one 
for young men and young women, it is to them 
that the pians and specifications must be turned 
over. For the worst thing about war is that 
the generation which starts it only gets the first 
little end of the trouble. The generation which 
follows has to make the best it can out of a 
damaged universe. For this reason Gertrude 
Shelby’s “ How to Face Peace” (Henry Holt & 
Co., N. Y.) is a book for the girls who drove 
motor ambulances and ran canteens during the 
war. It is also a book for their younger sis- 
ters not old enough to serve their country in 
uniform and for the younger sisters still in mid- 
dies. A long, long program of reconstruction 
of America is laid out by Mrs. Shelby, who was 
editor of the News Letter of the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
an exchange of community ideas for the 154,000 
community councils scattered over the country. 
She speaks with the voice of experience and 
therefore of authority. Her book carries on the 
work begun by that able group of women of the 
Council of National Defense, whose chairman 
was Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 


Among the specific suggestions in Mrs. Shel- 


by’s program are these that the young must 
work out if they are to be acceptable. The 
problems of women and children in industry, 
for example, are the problems of the girl just 
ahead. It is her task and her wages and her 
living conditions which must be attended to in 
the next few years. The same is true of Com- 
munity Labor Boards, of re-education and more 
than all of recreation. All the difficult, but thrill- 
ing, way that stretches forward is a path that 
will be trodden by young feet. The sooner 
young heads and young hearts respond to the 
call for service of reconstruction, the better for 
the coming generations. Mrs. Shelby’s book is 
at least a good road map, and traces the best 
pathways yet worked out. Better read it and 
get to work; for the work is imperative and 


ought to be started now. 


Women Physicians 500 B. C. 
LIZABETH BLACKWELL was not the 
pioneer woman physician, not by over 
uvo thousand years. The palm goes, says Le 
Mouvement Feministe, to Agnodice, who in 
the year 506 B. C. disguised herself as a man 
in order to study medicine. It was recogni- 
tion of her skill in obstetrics that persuaded 
the Athenians to allow women to practice as 


midwives. 




















as the child is ready for it. 
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Old Orchard School 


Day and boarding school for little boys and 
girls between the ages of four and eight. 
Seven successful years. 

Never more than ten children enrolled. 

Each child given every opportunity to de- 
velop all his capacities to the fullest extent 
possible and practicable consistent with his 
or her social obligations. = 
Special attention to health, music, dancing, : 
handicrafts and the care of pets. Regular school work systematically pursued 


While at play and in the process of daily living, those habits that are always 
valuable in life—concentration, construction, self-reliance, helpfulness, thrift, 
forming right judgments, organizing a democratic society, and the like, are 


Atmosphere that of a well-organized home, where each may be pursuing his own 
interest, or where all may be pulling together to achieve some communal task. 


Booklet on application 


ANNA G. NOYES 
Leonia, N. J. 
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Among many medieval women in the churc! 
and out of it, who practiced medicine, was St 
Hildegard (1098); so many indeed did ther 
come to be that in 1421 the men physicians o 
England addressed a petition to Henry V. t 
forbid this vocation to the feeble sex. 

A celebrated surgeon and author of books 
on surgery in the seventeenth century was 
Lady Halkett. Hortensia Gugelberg von Moos 
was a Swiss physician of the same century 
Another pioneer of the period before Dr. 
Blackwell was the German Regina de Siebold, 
who belonged to a family of scientists and who 
so distinguished herself in obstetrics as to be 
called to England at the birth of Queen Vic- 
toria (1818); Mme. Marie Heim Vogthen, a 
Swiss physician, who was almost a contempo- 
rary of Dr. Blackwell’s, specialized on the care 


of infants. 


The South the Cradle of Suffrage 

HE Industrial Note-book of the Young 

Women’s Christian Association recalls an 
interesting bit of suffrage history in Missis- 
sippi. It credits that state with being the first 
to have a Woman’s Central Legislative Com- 
mittee and tells the following story of its 
formation : 

“In the spring of 1912 at its state convention 
in Flora the Mississippi Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution inviting all women’s 
organizations to appoint two of their number 
as members of a state central committee to work 
for such legislation as all agreed upon. The 
same subject was brought before the conven- 
tion of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy and in 1913 the chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the U. D. C. called a meet 
ing of representatives of similar committees of 
all women’s state organizations. Working plans 
and an outline for a central committee were 
adopted at this meeting; the approval of the 
state organizations was sought and _ secured. 
When the state legislature assembled in 1914 
it found the women of the state all asking for 
the same thing at the same time through their 
Central Legislative Committee. The Woman 
Suffrage Association, the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, The United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and other state organizations were each 
represented with two members on the com- 


mittee. 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


Constitution and 


“ This Central Legislative Committee now has 
headquarters in the state capitol and has worked 
in the legislative sessions of 1914, 1916 and 
1918. It has to its credit laws raising the age 
of consent, the founding of a state industrial 
school (reformatory), an abatement and injunc- 
tion law, and compulsory education. The com- 
pulsory education bill as passed was in the 
nature of a compromise and not as strong as 
the women desired. The Committee is already 
at work on plans for 1920 and is making its 
strongest effort to have passed a bill making 
women eligible to the boards of trustees of 


state institutions.” 


Literacy Standards 
(See editorial page 306) 
Illiterates in the Population 10 Years of Age 
and Over, and States: 1910 


BD octascwswn 4.1 West Virginia.... 8.3 
New Hampshire. 4.6 North Carolina...18.5 
VERON ess 25 3.7. South Carolina.. .25.7 
Massachusetts 52 GeOTeIa 2 .60.00000e0r 
Rhode island....77 Florida ......... 13.8 
Connecticut ..... 60 Kentucky ....... 12.1 
*New York....... 5.5 Tennessee .......13.6 
New Jersey...... 5.6 Alabama 22.9 
Pennsylvania .... 5.9 Mississippi ......22.4 
ID ise ccees acs S32 Avkanves ....5053 12.6 
TAGBOD ccccccccn Dk LOMBGNR 6.52.5.000 
ere 3.7 *Oklahoma ....... 5.6 
Michigan ....605. Te 9.9 
Wisconsin ....... S2 FROMANG: «0600055 48 
Minnesota ....... SB PIG. ciicscasccs Be 
NE ec. suhews Gi. siete 1.7 *Wyoming ....... 3.3 
Missouri «......«+ 435 *Coloredo: ...0:s«: 3.7 
North Dakota.... 3.1 New Mexico.....20.2 
*South Dakota.... 2.9 *Arizona .........20.9 
Nebraska ..0:++- PO SEG wisisnncacne Be 
WE os cieateow cic 22. THOVEEE. -i6ckscses 6.7 
DeAWALe: <606066: 8.1 *Washington 2.0 
Maryland ...0«.. 7.2 “OPERON 055scs0s 1.9 
D. of Columbia.. 4.9 *California ........3.7 


WIRE a55 Sica 15.2 
*Equal Suffrage States. 
(Census 1910, Vol. I, p. 1198.) 
17 States Have Educational Qualifications for 
Franchise, as Follows: 

Colorado, VII, 3—Legislature may establish 
educational qualifications, but an _ elector 
qualified in 1890 not to be disfranchised. 

North Dakota, V, 127—Legislature to establish 


educational qualifications. 


New Mexico, VII, 3—Right to vote not to be 
restricted, abridged or impaired on account 
of inability to speak, read or write English 
or Spanish. 

NEGATIVE 

Alabama, VIII, 181—Ability to read and write 

any article of U. S. Constitution, in English, 
unless prevented by physical disability. (This 
is an alternative requirement.) 

Louisiana, 197, 3—-Ability to read and write; 
proof required at registration; writing of 75- 
word application (alternative requirement). 

California, II, 1—Ability to read Constitution 
in English and to write name required, not 
to apply to persons having vote or 60 years 
old in 1911. 

Connecticut, Amend. XXIX—Ability to read 
any article or state constitution, or any sec- 
tion of state statutes in English, required. 

Delaware, V, 2—Persons 21 years old after 

1900 must show ability to read the Constt- 

tution in English and write name, unless 
prevented by physical disability. 

Maine, Amend. XXIX—Ability to read Consti- 
tution in English and to write name, unless 

prevented by physical disability; not to apply 

if 60 years old in 1893. 


Massachusetts, Amend, XX—Ability to read 


South Carolina, II, 4 


write name unless prc 
vented by physical disability; not to apply 


if 60 years old in 1857. 


Mississippi, XII, 244—Ability to read or to ex- 


plain any section of Constitution. 


New Hampshire, I, 11—Ability to read Consti- 


tution in English and to write unless pre- 
vented by physical disability; not to apply to 
persons qualified to vote in 1912, or 60 years 
old in 1904. 

North Carolina, VI, 4 


write any section of the Constitution in Eng- 


Ability to read and 


lish. (Alternative requirement. ) 
Oklahoma, III, 4a—Ability to read and write 
any section of the Constitution. 
Ability to read and write 
any section of the Constitution. (Alterna- 
tive requirement.) 
Washington, VI, 1 


English; Legislature to enact law for ascer 


Ability to read and speak 


taining. 
Wyoming, VI, Suffrage 9—Ability to read 
Constitution unless prevented by physical 
disability. 

Virginia, II, 19 (4)—Read section of Stat 
Constitution or understand when read; apply 
in own handwriting, giving testimony fcr 


iwo years previous to previous vote. 








Do You Want to Become a Social Worker? 


Then Get Your Professional Training 


Write for information to Director 


Smith College Training School for Social Work 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


SS | 


at the 


Smith College Training School for Social Work 


Students now registering 


{ 

) for courses in 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 


Community Service 
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Schools 


Academic 


Vocational 








The Book Stall 


(Continued from page 319) 
tion programs and citizenship schools. Both are 
books for use in adult classes of aliens. Miss 
Sharpe’s book gives, as a part of a simple Eng- 
lish course, all the information needed by an 
alien concerning his naturalization papers, rights 
and duties as a prospective or actual citizen. 
Miss Austin’s book for Foreign Women com- 











Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 
For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 




















MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR | 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue New York City | 

















VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 
CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes § Normal Courses 

















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
|| private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classio—National = 1) A NCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 


“To Miss O’Neill | owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone ™!aza 8692 

















bines a judicious mixture of the financial and 
prosaic—Marketing, household 
sanitation and child welfare are interspersed 
The book is in- 


occupations, 


with little stories and verses. 
genious and versatile. 


NOTHER book of the same order, alsc 
A devoted to the foreigner, is H. H. Gol- 
berger’s English for Coming Citizens (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). It is directed to the Ameri- 
canization work accentuated by the Great War. 
It does not duplicate either of the previous 
books, having its own little program for both 
men and women. It takes the alien by the hand 
and leads him through the department store or 
to the seashore for a sea bath. It does much 
more than this—it takes him to the kitchen sink 
and goes through all the motions of washing 
hands, taking a drink of water, incidentally 
pointing out the beauties of soap and by illus- 
trations showing the proper use of sink and 
bath tub. It pictures a decently spread break- 
fast table; shows the woman how American 
women wash and iron and sweep. It talks about 
catching trains and telling time, getting a hair- 
cut to say nothing of buying a hat, going to the 
theatre and seeking a job. This is a very com- 
plete first aid to English. 

In Government as a Business, by Frank M. 
Sparks, (Rand McNally & Co., Chicago), the 
citizen and his government are pictured as a 
financial concern in which the citizen holds 
stock. The officials are considered as the em- 
ployees of the people and, upon this basis, every 
phase of the business concern is analysed. This 
is a thoroughly useful presentation of all the 
ramifications of government, federal, state and 


municipal. 


For Lovers of Detective Stories 

HREE recent detective stories to put the 
T tired business woman to sleep—for none 
of them is artistic enough to keep her awake, 
and starting at every cracking floor board or 
window shade flapping in the draught, are: The 
Second Bullet, by Robert Orr Chipperfield (Mc- 
Bride, N. Y.) ; The Further Adventures of Jim- 
mie Dale, by Frank L. Packard (Doran, N. 
Y.); and The Shrieking Pit, by Arthur J. Rees 
(John Lane Co., N. Y.). 

The first two are illiterate in style and the 
incidents are laid on too thick to be realistic. 
In The Second Bullet suspicion rests, very un- 
convincingly, be it said, on almost every char- 


acter in the book in succession until the crime 
is finally fixed on the most unlikely character 
of all. The Further Adventures of Jimmie Dale 
i The pseudo-criminal 


is equally unconvincing. 


w 


hero enters upon a hectic pseudo-criminal career 











2107 8 Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 


| iW": Institute 














KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by niversity Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 


28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruc- 
tion in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 
and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. 
Interior Decoration under K. L. Parkhurst. 




















ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 
33 Central Park West, New York 
NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Training for Kindergarten, Progressive Pri- 
mary Teaching and Community Center Work. 

Two and three year courses. 
Many requests for trained teachers. 

School Opens September 15, 1919. 
Address MISS JESSICA E. BEERS, Principal. 




















STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 

ASCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 















34-51. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AVENUE 











BROOKLYN *%Wahingon St 


LAW SCHOOL wims.F sy. te" 


Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations. 

















FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President 





SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 


CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 
New Courses, Critics and Instructors 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior Decoration; Costume 
and Stage Design; Poster Advertising and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; 
Illustration; Painting; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 





Opens September 11th 








2239 Broadway, New York 








| We shall be pleased to 
furnish information rela- 
| tive to schools whose ad- 

vertising we carry. 
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Practical Artistic Professional 
America did is not insisted upon by Bureau preciously, for those pills meant health 


with a hair-breadth escape on every page. His 
motive is the altruistic one of preventing crime. 
In this design, it is needless to say, he succeeds 
in every case. 

The Shrieking Pit comes nearer to being liter- 
ature. It is not in any sense a “ penny dread- 
ful.’ It is well worth reading, though it does 
not hold the attention in quite the breathless 
way one expects from the titlé. The Shrieking 
Pit is a relic of prehistoric pit dwellers in a 
bleak Norfolk district by the sea, presided over 
in the popular belief by a White Lady, who 
is supposed to warn people of their approach- 
ing death. Into this pit is thrown the body of 
a venerable archaeologist, 
A young man suspected 


who is making re- 
searches in the district. 
by a prominent neurologist of homicidal mania 
and known also to have been in need of money 
at the time of the murder is convicted on cir- 
cumstial evidence and refuses to defend him- 
self. But the detective hero of the book feels 
that the man convicted is not guilty and to 
satisfy himself sets out on a little unprofes- 
sional investigation and ultimately runs down 


his man. 


Another War Book 


ELPING FRANCE, by Ruth Gaines 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.), is valu- 


able in giving a detailed account of the mag- 
nificent work of the American Red Cross in 
the devastated area. One is particularly im- 
pressed by its tactful co-operation with various 
French and English branches of relief work, 
and especially interesting is the tale of how 
the Society of English Friends, 
aided by the American Quakers, 


with the Red Cross and accomplished great 


afterwards 


co-operated 


things for the stricken refugees. 


Miss Gaines has a sympathetic understand- 


ing of the French people and their love of the 


soil, “the pleasant land of France.” She gives 


some account of the brave chateclaines of that 


heroic country who faced danger and misery 


in order to remain in their ruined homes, 


and care for the sick and terrified peasantry. 


What 
this author to the exclusion of France’s own 
efforts, for she does not forget that however 
American women toiled and sacrificed French 
women faced for four years far greater dan- 
ger, and with high courage. 

What the Red Cross has accomplished for 
children is of supreme importance, and one 
might wish Miss Gaines had given more de- 
tails of that appealing work. The gratitude 
of children is always throat-choking 


One story of the response 


in its pa- 
thetic simplicity. 
of French little ones, as given by Miss Gaines, 
is that of a little boy and girl who offered what 
had—all they the Secours d’Ur- 
which was planning a Christmas cele- 
1918 for the most 


devastated regions, “ the 


they had—to 
gence, 
bration in the children of 


unknown brothers and 


deprived for so long of joy.” All of 


sisters, 
the. children in the public kindergartens of 
France were enlisted in this effort, and pres- 


ents were sent in to the American Red Cross 


by the million. 


little girl of five came with her 


-) ptaeglly 
teacher to 


would give 


the office of the society, to 


say that she her doll, “But,” she 
added, 


can.” The kind-hearted lady in 


“T want to remain with her as long as I 
charge of the 
office told her the very latest date on which she 
must return. When she came, with her eyes full 
of tears, her doll held tightly to her cheek, the 
lady thought she would never be able to give 
“Please tell 


doll as I 


it up. But she did, saying only: 
her that she must take care of my 
did, and love her as I used to do!” 

Another story is that of a little boy who had 
nothing, nothing at all except some pills. He 
had been a refugee, starved and ill, and these 


oil pills, which a doctor had given 


cod-liver 





him, had been a great help. He would share ; es EEE 
: : : . F EW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 
them! So, in the quaint English of the lady (Chartered by the Regents of the University | 
— | of the State of New York) | 
who told the incident, “he took them to the Voice building and training for public speak- 
ing. Oral English and diction. All defects of | 
_ speech remedied Pantomime and drama. | 
sical training Fi c fo oise ¢ | 
A Working Program for a Citizenship School a ee i Genclng tor pele ane 
on the Massachusetts Model will be given in CHARLOTTE SULLEY PRESBY, Principal 
full in the Woman Citizen of September 6. 318 West Sith Street New York City _ 





to him, his own health.” 








BALLARD SCHOOL 


for Practical Education 
FALL CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 29 


Secretarial Course, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Multigraphing, Filing, Business Eng- 
lish, Elementary English, Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Law, Arithmetic, Penmanship. 

Advertising, Foreign Trade, Public Speaking, 
Elocution, Dramatics, Parliamentary Law, Cur- 
rent Topics, French, Spanish, Italian, Com- 
mercial Art. 

Dress Design, Dressmaking, Millinery, Em- 
broidery, Handcrafts, Housekeeping, Cookery, 
Lunch and Tea Room Supervision, Practical 
Nursing. 


Write or Telephone Plaza 10100 for Bulletins. 


BALLARD SCHOOL—CENTRAL Y. W. C. A. 
610 Lexington Ave. (at 53d St.), N. Y. 

















Landscape Architecture 
A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, are practicing this profession which 
is delightful work for a weman. The Low- 
thorpe School teaches the profes ssion in all its 
branches and gives special instruction in 
Horticulture and Planting Design. 

Groton is one of New England’s most 
charming villages, and by its situation affords 
unusual opportunity to study beautiful parks 
near Boston, and extensive estates all over 
Massachusetts. Courses two and three years, 
Fall term begins Sept. 17, 1919. 

New illustrated Catalogue Showing Gardens 
Now Ready. Address Miss AMY L. COGS- 
WELL, Principal, Groton, Mass. 











NEW YORK AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 














“" NEW ADDRESS “i 
i 163 West 72d Street sF 
i The Leading School of Music in New York i 
\ Harmony Orchestra \), 
\, Concerts and Lectures Free i! 
«! TERMS $12.50 PER QUARTER “i, 
i(! UPWARD 4). 
Ni Open from 9 to 6 ( 
WY Mondays, Thursdays until 9 ‘|, 
i Send for Catalogue \). 
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Position Furnished When Qualified 
Pays More—Costs Less 


Takes Less Time to Learn 











COMPTOMETERS AND BURROUGHS 


FOR RENT 








CALCULATING MACHINES 


~ COMPTOMETER ana BURROUGHS 


CALCULATING MACHINES TAUGHT 


Better Than Stenography or Bookkeeping 
No Home Work 


INVENTORIES AND PAYROLLS 
ACCURATELY AND QUICKLY 
FIGURED 




















Telephone, 5170-5171 Cortlandt 


Machines Bought 
30 CHURCH STREET or 55 DEY STREET 


2nd Floor, Suite 223-E, Take 4 Rear Elevators 
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In the Center of Things 


HOTEL Claridge offers to 

women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
led location. The swift stream 
of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. Asa temporary or = 
permanent home, women will appre- : 
ciate the quiet and comfort of the 
Hotel Claridge. 
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TT 


L. M. BOOMER 2 
Managing Director E 




















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room With Dath.....cse $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 





Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... .$5to$ 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















Residence in New York 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344 West 84th Street, New York City 

















Mothers of Americanization 
(Continued from page 317) 

AR’S astonishing revelations of illiteracy 

among native as well as foreign born 
citizens of America offer convincing evidence of 
the need of adult instruction in the intelligent 
performance of the duties as well as enjoyment 
of privileges incident to citizenship. Native 
Americans have much to learn of the enormous 
resources for individual and social well being 
that lie fallow and undeveloped within their 
own school district. The Government has 
supplied and is increasing the supply of au- 
thoritative information on these undeveloped 


Te ee 


resources of food, clothing and shelter and 


profitable cooperative endeavor which, if 
properly presented in school assembly halls of 
local public schools to adults, would go a long 
ways toward reducing profiteering in the cost 


of living and increasing good business. 


UCH as can be said on insufficient develop- 

ment of food products of each school dis- 

trict, volumes more might be recorded on ignor- 

ant and malicious waste of human, social 
resources. 

The price that genius has to pay for recog- 
nition of merit is writ in blood and tears, yes, 
even in shame, the country over. Self-preser- 
vation of America as a democracy now de- 
mands of every community the exchange of 
autocratic clique mandates of “Thou Shalt 
Nots,” for “Come In and Get Acquainted.” 
Prejudiced exclusiveness has given more aid 
and comfort to enemy propagandists in Amer- 
ica than has been generally appreciated. 

In a housekeeper’s department of a com- 
munity “center both private housewives and 
public housewives, the city commissioners, will 
find short courses on home economics of bene- 
fit. Such 


cleaner, better homes and cleaner, better towns 


educational get-togethers spell 


and farms. In civic departments of commu- 
nity school centers citizens of both sexes and 
the their 
community and to know whether these laws 


This participat- 


all classes come to know laws of 
need subtraction or addition. 
ing in the making of good laws by all citizens 
insures cheerful obedience to their own laws. 

In the employment department of a commu- 
nity school center the problem of industrial 
misfits and poverty are at last receiving intel- 
When 


ployment, may obtain a school certificate for 


ligent solution. adults, seeking em- 


good citizenship, or cultural and vocational 
training and by presenting these certificates at 
the employment department of the community 
school center be appointed to positions con- 
genial to their ability and justly recompensed, 
then will capital and labor find themselves con- 
genial partners in a common business interest. 

The one original contribution which Amer- 
ica has made to democracy is her public school 
Since its birth in New England colo- 


nies this system has survived all the usual vi- 


system. 


cissitudes, ignorant opposition and insidious, 
The hope of its champions 
George Washington and 


malicious misuse. 

from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson and from women’s earliest 
study circles to the present day enthusiasts for 


Americanization brightens hourly. American 


women rescued Mount Vernon from ruined 
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‘uests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


Hotel Wolcott 
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NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts | 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. ano J. A. SussKIND 


Dancing 




















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















oblivion and made it a revered tourist shrine. 
It is now the hope of one American woman 
that Mount Vernon be rescued from the ex- 
clusive limits of a tourist shrine and raised to 
the dignity of a Federal University, worthy of 
its original owner. Such a Federal Social 
Center would attract, not only native students, 
but citizens of the world, seeking principles 
of self governing education to apply them to 
world endeavors for unity and progress, 

What more fitting reward to either the Na- 
tion or to individual women voters than that their 
seventy-year campaign for educational and po- 
litical emancipation should be crowned with a 
Federal memorial institution housed in the old 
and in new buildings of historic Mount Ver- 
non—a great World Social Center wherein hu- 
manity may learn how to study together; work 
together and play together in one vast kinder- 


garten of thrift and fellowship. 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U.S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidenceethat I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom IT 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I’ll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You’re both good guess- 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- / 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made ir 
them so_ authoritative / 


that he would be bor 
able to follow out Z 

with safety his a DODD, 
plan to  pub- 4 MEAD & 
lish the series 4 Publishers 


«© 449 Fourth Ave. 


of articles Ss 
in book F New York City 


Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. S42 nS 
° < a... me peoed 
The inference from the foregoing is plain. If THz New INTERNATIONAL Pg garding the. See- 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority _//“«* view husaraetione Gee 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value od a SS 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without / “ ykrice, and with your 
saying. Jf oun y ist of Prize 
Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, SS 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated Ss 
80-page Book will be sent, together with full information / + ial aan 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- 7 I rc ihistséa vaserainzecketxss 
NATIONAL in your library. a 
Va PO CE eid enudendeaddeesesGudnde di walss 
7 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. EE ee ey 
NEW YORK ¥ i eciicsnscsevneetexed i ccepetlidssaceitniashics 
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Thirty-two pages of the very best values to be found at ‘‘The 
Linen Store,’’ selected with care from our comprehensive stocks. 


The McCutcheon illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue will delight 
the hearts of shoppers. 


There are eight pages of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 


y 


There are six pages of attractive, moderate-priced Table Linens, including 
McCutcheon Damask Linens and beautiful Fancy Linens. 


There are three pages of Household Linens of well-known McCutcheon 
quality at outstandingly moderate prices. 


Then there are pages of new Neckwear, Sweaters, Lingerie, Negligees, Knit 
Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery and Children’s Underwear, Dresses and Suits. 


And, finally, a page of selected Haberdashery for men of discriminating tastes. 


Send for this new catalogue and let it solve your 
shopping problems. Mailed free on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 

















